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‘'RADITION seems to identify the religious 
and the spiritual. But a moment’s reflec- 
tion will show that such an identification 
is quite unwarranted. There is unspiritual 
as well as spiritual religion. The sacrifice 
of animals and human beings, the sacra- 
ments interpreted magically, prayer as vain 
repetition, mystical communion used as a 
flight from reality and thereby made a 
personal indulgence and the inordinate 
demand for eosmie security are generally 
reyarded as unspiritual elements. On the 
other hand, one thinks of transcending the 
letter of the law for ethical ends, prayer 
as inner struggle toward a new and higher 
integration of character and communion 
used to refresh the soul for creative work 
as spiritual elements. Sometimes, the latter 
features are not to be found in the actual 
practice of even the highest types of re- 
Accordingly, it would appear that 
religion and spirituality are not synony- 
mous, and that spirituality, when it is pres- 
ent in religion, is there as an added charac- 
teristic and is not essential to its existence. 
A college that worships may or may not be 
spiritual. 

Asceticism, whether religious or secular, 
can not be identified with spirituality. We 
know, to-day, that extreme discipline of the 
body accentuates its demands. Ascetic 
practices, used as a propaedeutic to spiritu- 
ality, are almost always self-defeating. No 
doubt, the highest attainments of the spiri- 


livion. 


tual life require control of the body; but 
even reasonable control is not spiritual un- 
less the purpose of its practice is spiritual. 
For example, one might control merely for 
the sake of health and the elimination of an 
unpleasant sluggishness or through fear of 
the unknown in the field of action and a 
general dislike of adventure. lor control 
to be spiritual, something quite different 
from these motives must be added. The 
ascetic realized this, at least unconsciously. 
His initial aim is sound. He wishes to 
break through the fixed rhythms of life, 
established largely by the body and its 
mechanisms—rhythms which 
and growth. He really desires 
But, through the 


preclude 
change 
spiritual development. 
strenuous discipline which he assigns him- 
self, the ascetic establishes new rhythms, to 
which he becomes an absolute slave. A col- 
lege might develop graduates whose bodily 
control was military in its measured order, 
and would not thereby be producing spiri- 
tual men. 

Morality is not spirituality. The highest 
morality is spiritual. But that can be said 
of religion, of asceticism or of any of the 
other human interests. The morality re- 
ceiving the most praise and the most obedi- 
ence is occasionally quite unspiritual. It 
may be wholly the product of frozen con- 
cepts and fixed traditions, being, therefore, 
totally lacking in inwardness, spontaneity 
and what Shelley called ‘‘the great instru- 
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ment of moral good,’’ the imagination; 
conformity to a conventional code may, 
through fear of disapproval, be as exter- 
nally compelled and enforced as a stone’s 
response to the condition of being unsup- 
ported in the air. Goodness, furthermore, 
is the result, not only of the dread of being 
‘‘different,’’ but also of lack of initiative 
and of following the line of least resistance ; 
good people who have taken over, without 
criticism, a ready-made morality are some- 
times the most unspiritual members of a 
community. It would, however, be violat- 
ing conventional language to eall these 
worthy citizens immoral or even non-moral. 
That spirituality is identified with moral- 
ity is due to associative rather than logical 
thinking. Spirituality is a good, morality 
is a good; therefore, they must be identical ; 
and religion is generally added to make a 
trio of identities. Such thinking does not, 
however, lead to increase of clarity. 

As it is desirable that morality should be 
spiritual, so it is also desirable that spiritu- 
ality should be moral in the best sense of the 
word; but it may actually be non-moral and 
even immoral. Spirituality’s lack of de- 
pendence upon morality should be a famil- 
iar phenomenon to the observant ; but, inas- 
much as the logical separation of the two 
concepts may appear shocking to some read- 
ers, it will be well to recall that many of 
our spiritual heroes were not considered by 
their contemporaries to be moral men. 
Socrates neglected Xanthippe (perhaps for 
good cause) and was convicted on the 
charge, amongst others, of corrupting the 
youth. Jesus of Nazareth was friendly 
toward harlots and allowed His disciples 
to pluck corn on the Sabbath, things that 
were not done. Socrates upset the conven- 
tional code, but gave us free reflection and 
inspired the ‘‘divine Plato.’’ Jesus taught 
that the letter killeth, and founded the 
world’s most spiritual religion. <A college 


will attain neither spirituality nor a spiri- 
tual morality through the influence of a 
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paternalistic dean’s office. Spirituality, i, _ 
its earliest manifestations, will be crushej 5 
by too much preaching. And a spiritng 
morality is something that must be won by _ 
the individual student; spirituality is ay 
element to be added to morality. 

The fair-minded will find the spiritual | 
quality in many with whom they may hap. | 
pen to be in moral disagreement. Lenin | 
sanctioned a bloody and godless revolution, 


and, if the traditionalists had conquered, 


would have died a traitor’s death; but he 
lived and gave us what is, at least, an inter. 
esting experiment in social justice, from 


which the world should eventually lean — 


much. He was a spiritual man. Sigmund 
Freud is rejected by the prudish and the 
prurient (the two are the same) for his ©. | 
ealled pan-sexualism, which charge makes | 
just about as much sense as would one 
against Einstein for pan-relativism, or 


against Dean Inge for pan-theism. But | — 


Freud, more successfully than any one who 
has ever lived, has given mankind freedom 
from illusions—except in the realm of art 
where they belong—thereby offering 
larger possibility for better individual and 
social integration and orientation. The 
next generation will probably recognize 
him as the most spiritual man of our own. 
There are even ‘‘bold, bad men,’’ the 
Benvenuto Cellinis, whom good people pre- 
fer to keep at a distance, to read about 
rather than associate with, who must be 
accounted spiritual. Gauguin deserted his 
family, broke every law in the Decalogue, 
and was, in many ways, the perfect 
bounder; but, having given art a new, al- 
though limited, insight into its own mean- 
ing, was a spiritual man. Van Gogh, a 
much greater spiritual genius, was 4 
nuisance to his family and himself, and 
would not by any conventional code be 
esteemed as a moral man. As the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, so the spirit. 
The spiritual life is not, in spite of Mr. 
Santayana’s brilliant defense of the notion 
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in his ‘‘Platonism and the Spiritual Life,”’ 
to be identified with intellectuality. One 
may be merely an accurate logician, or use 
his intellect to rediscover the past, or even 
to keep the present tied to the past. The 
spiritual is, it is true, more closely related 
to the intellectual realm than to the others 
we have considered. Intellectuality is, in- 
deed, a sine qua non of the spiritual life; 
for, although one ean be intellectual with- 
out being spiritual, one can not be spiritual 
without using his intellect. Hegel was a 
profound philosopher, but because he glori- 
fied the status quo was not spiritual. Gior- 
dano Bruno, although not an outstanding 
philosopher, was certainly a man of intel- 
lect. But it is not the power of his rational 
processes that keeps Bruno’s fame fresh: it 
is his spirituality. He extended the physi- 
cal and mental horizons of his contempo- 
Hegel 
became the honored source of German dis- 


 cipline and militarism. Bruno was burned 


at the stake. College students may be intel- 
lectual without being spiritual. Many are, 
and, more frequently than not, receive the 
choicest academic honors. The spiritual 


® ones are suspect. 


Inasmuch as spirituality is more inti- 
mately related to intellectuality and to the 
luman interest still to be discussed, namely, 
art, than it is to religion or morality, it 
would be well, at this point, to set forth as 
clearly and suecinetly as possible the spe- 


4 cific nature of spirituality. If it is an ele- 


ment that can be added to or subtracted 
from any of the outstanding realms of life, 
it must be sut generis. We believe that it 
is a kind of élan vital without metaphysical 
portfolio, an overcoming of inertia, a crea- 


© tive discontent with the place which man 


finds he has reached in any moment of his- 
tory (whether in religion, morality, science 
or, as we shall see, in art) and a lifting of 


> life through new insight and struggle to 


higher levels for both the individual and 
Society. The latter result can be accom- 
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plished only through breaking, at least in 
partial fashion, from tradition and conven- 
tion. An one hundred per cent. conven- 
tional person may, in a restricted sense, be 
religious, good or even intellectual. He can 
not be spiritual; for spirituality has some- 
thing to do with creation of the new, which 
is incompatible with conventionality. Even 
the dullest recognize this in extending 
greater tolerance to the genius than to the 
ordinary man. And these observations con- 
cerning creativity lead us to the last case 
of mistaken identities. 

Perhaps the closest approach to the 
spiritual life is made through artistic ex- 
pression per se; for spirituality has, as has 
been indicated, a very genuine affinity for 
creativity. But it would, again, be doing 
violence to common linguistic usage to con- 
fine spirituality to the esthetic realm. 
There is certainly spiritual religion, spiri- 
tual morality and a spiritual intellectuality ; 
and when we speak of these realms being 
spiritualized, we do not mean that they are 
all being reduced to the one common de- 
nominator of art. We shall find, moreover, 
that art itself, although its essence is crea- 
tion (which characteristic, along with intel- 
lectuality, is a presupposition of spiritual- 
ity) is not always spiritual. The spiritual 
quality is found in artistic creation only 
when resistance to professional conventions 
is successfully achieved and a new and 
higher conception of esthetic expression is 
acquired. Spirituality is something added 
to art. An artist may be a good exponent 
of a school, but can be the founder or co- 
founder of one only if he possesses outstand- 
ing spirituality. A man may paint a pic- 
ture worthy to be classed as art, as he can 
make a life, a home, an atmosphere, and, 
in doing so, be truly creative without being 
spiritual. To say that he would do these 
things better if he did them spiritually is 
certainly true. But that is to say nothing 
more than we have said in connection with 
the other activities of life. To add the 
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spiritual is to add a value. A rigid and 
unyielding classicism is an example of un- 
spiritual art. It may be ever so religious, 
moral or intellectual. It may lead to the 
creation of superbly beautiful forms. But 
it is not spiritual, for it sticks too closely to 
rule. College students, made esthetically 
sensitive, are not thereby made spiritual. 
They may merely be imitators or slavish 
exponents of artistic conventions. 

A college campus will have a spiritual 
life when it feels the creative urge (whether 
in religion, morality, politics, economies, 
pure science, art or what not) so strongly 
as to break conventional bonds; when it is 
thoroughly alive to the fact that, to-day, an 
old order is dying and is being succeeded by 
one in which there shall be greater social 
justice, in which there shall be a morality 
that makes a larger place for man’s instine- 
tual drives (thereby giving him more 
health and happiness) in which it is to be 
hoped there shall be an intellectuality un- 
afraid and enough asceticism to enable 
man to break through the too long-estab- 
lished rhythms of life, in which there shall 
be an art that, after floundering in abstrac- 
tionism, will give concrete imaginative 
expression to what is new in the soul of 
society.’ 

1 This may appear, in the light of contemporary 
events, too optimistic a view of the future. It is 
the writer’s opinion, which he can not support on 
this occasion, that fascist and kindred movements 
represent the last frantic efforts to resuscitate a 
dying order. They are like the maneuvers of a 
neurotic under treatment. The patient, just before 
he succumbs to the necessity of facing reality, 
passes through a brief period in which all his neu- 
rotic impulses are accentuated; he is tense and 
easily excited; he is trying to preserve, against 
reason, the old adjustments to which he has become 
emotionally attached. The trends of life are, how- 
ever, against him in this last stand, and he must 
follow these trends or remain a permanent invalid. 
He may, it is true, also revolve his conflicts by 
regressing to the beliefs and attitudes of childhood 
—a way still advocated by reactionary psychia- 
trists. This latter course will bring stability and 
health, but not maturity. And so it is with na- 
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If cosmie security and a guarantee that 
our idealistic efforts will be crowned with 
success are good things’—and there is suf. 
ficient evidence for their existence—a ¢o]. 
lege should be religious. If a successfy] 
integration of impulses and interests js a 
good thing, a college should be moral. [f 
art, as an imaginative expression of our 
deepest needs, is an enjoyment and a legiti- 
mate escape from the crudeness and hard- 
ness of life, a college should be esthetic. If 
intellect gives us a more subtle and effective 
intelligence, a college should be intellectual, 
And if creation under the stress of opposi- 
tion (whether from within or without) is a 
good thing, a college should be spiritual. 

The spiritual is neither change merely 
for the sake of change, nor originality 
merely for the fun of it. These are ingredi- 
ents of romanticism. Spiritual effort arises 
out of genuine conflicts, individual and 
social, conflicts which eall for solution. It 
is, therefore, firmly rooted in reality, and, 
sometimes, must proceed in an all but fixed 
and unyielding medium. Change may be 
purposeless and originality frivolous. It 
is, indeed, often argued by academic men 
having fairly liberal, but cautious, minds 
that college students are too young to be 
encouraged to live the spiritual life, and 





tions. Nations, however, can not resolve conflicts 
by a permanent regression, for civilization is on 
the whole cumulative. They must follow the fun- 
damental, long-time trends of the age, economic 
and political, or remain in conflict, domestic and 
foreign. It may be that nations will decide in 
favor of an indefinitely prolonged political illness; 
and if they do, it means the disintegration of civ- 
ilization. Some neurotic individuals are stubborn 
enough to condemn themselves to a kind of slow 
spiritual death, and nations may prove themselves 
equally intransigent in their refusal to face eco- 
nomic and political reality. It is the writer’s faith 
that they will not, and that eventually a genuine 
democracy, a realistic morality and a sincere art 
will emerge from the present travail of the spirit. 

2 In the opinion of the writer all additional posi- 
tive values associated with religion are to be found 
in the other realms of life mentioned in this para- 


graph. 
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that if stimulated in that direction, they 
will glorify mere change and originality. It 
is true that the average college student, 
being in late adolescence, can not be said 
to have gained emotional or intellectual 
maturity—no one ever does completely. 
But the alternative to encouraging the 
spirituality which is natural to youth, 
namely, that of suppressing it,? may lead 
to a later life of spiritual stagnation; for 
human beings are very impressionable at 
this age, especially in respect to ideals. Of 
two evils, the writer prefers a temporary 
instability and lack of wisdom to a perma- 
nent spiritual apathy. 

If we really desire a spiritual life for our 
students, let us be sure that we know what 
it is that we would inculeate into their 
minds. Let us not confuse the spiritual 
with any other sort of life. Let us not de- 
lude ourselves in thinking that we are 
making the student-body spiritual by urg- 
ing public worship, or by extending the 
work of the Y. M. C. A., or by reducing the 
number of delinquents called to the dean’s 
office, or by inereasing scholastic averages, 
or by building museums and laboratories 
for the fine arts. Spirituality is not to be 
identified with any of these activities, al- 
though it should exert an influence upon 
all of them. 

We have not answered the question of 
our title. We shall leave that to the ‘‘gentle 
reader,’’ hoping that he will not be too 
gentle. We would, however, like to suggest 
at least one principle which may be used as 
a criterion, namely, that the spiritual life 
on any campus will be found to vary in- 
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versely as ‘‘college spirit.’’ The latter is 
convention and tradition bound; in our 
present crises, it is a kind of fiddling while 
Rome burns. The spiritual life, on the 
other hand, breaks through convention and 
tradition ; it is courageous, it is far-seeing; 
in a better way than its rival, it is conserv- 
ing. ‘‘College spirit’’ has always subsided 
on the campus which has caught the spirit 
of a college. It can thrive with religion 
and morality of a sort, and, on a part-time 
basis, with scholarly erudition and art; but 
it ean not long exist in the presence of a 
genuine spiritual‘ty. ‘‘College spirit’’ and 
the spirit of a college represent incompati- 
ble mental attitudes. 

Many of us on college faculties feel a bit 
pensive every commencement season. A 
sense of failure in not having inspired our 
students to greater moral, intellectual and 
artistic effort is undoubtedly one of the 
causes of our depressed feelings. But, for 
some of us, the mood of melancholy grips 
the soul most poignantly when, as we look 
down the long line of black-robed youth, we 
realize that a number of them are issuing 
from the womb of Alma Mater spiritually 
still-born. And what a pity! They are 
entering life in time to witness the inaugu- 
ration of a new age, a new civilization, a 
new Weltanschauung ; and they do not even 
know it. The thrilling and self-rewarding 
experiences of a spiritual life are probably 
never to be theirs. The realization of that 
situation every Commencement Day is 
enough to cause the stoutest academic heart 
to falter. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


GERMANY AND THE NOBEL PRIZES 
FOLLOWING the award of the Nobel Peace 
Prize to Carl von Ossietzky, the German pacifist 


' Those who contend that youth should be given 
a little freedom, but only for the purpose of reliev- 


ing tensions, do not really believe in the spiritual 
life. 





who was confined at the time in a concentration 
camp, Chancellor Adolf Hitler issued on Janu- 
ary 30 a decree which reads: 

In order to avert such shameful occurrences for 
all future time, I decree with this day the founda- 
tion of a German national prize for art and science. 

This national prize shall be divided annually 
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among three worthy Germans to the amount of 
100,000 marks each. 
Acceptance of a Nobel Prize is herewith for- 
bidden to all Germans for all future time. 
Executive orders will be issued by the Reich 
Minister for Popular Enlightenment and Propa- 
ganda. 


At the Propaganda Ministry it was empha- 
sized that the prohibition applied not merely to 
the peace prize, but to all Nobel awards. 

The New York Times prints in full the state- 
ment made to the Reichstag by its president, 
Colonel General Herman Goering, which reads: 


Ridiculous insults which proceed partly from 
rage and partly from the bad taste of others can 
neither offend nor shame Germany. They merely 
fall back on those from whom they come, and espe- 
cially on those who always pride themselves on their 
special good breeding. 

When we see attempts to insult Germany before 
the world by awarding a peace prize to a traitor, 
to a person punished with penal servitude, then 
such action does not shame Germany but merely 
makes those ridiculous who are responsible for it. 

But because Germany will not tolerate such 
shameful things in the future and does not want 
any dispute about them at all, the Fuehrer has 
created this day a national prize for art and 
science. 

May the world realize from this that everything 
which it may undertake to insult the German people 
will always fall back on the other. It is, as the 
Fuehrer has repeatedly emphasized, a_ singular 
characteristic of present-day democracies to ignore 
facts and realities. But one must learn in time 
that the once torn and impotent Germany has been 
transformed into a proud, strong, honest, honor- 
loving, freedom-loving people—a people that has a 
right to be proud of its achievements before all 
nations, before history, before the future. 


Forty-one Germans have received Nobel Prizes 
of all kinds sinee the establishment of these 
awards in 1901, 

An Associated Press dispatch from Stockholm 
of the same date reports that Germany’s ban on 
acceptance of Nobel Prizes by Germans will have 
no effect on the granting of awards by the Nobel 
Professor Karl Manne Siegbahn, a 
committee member who won the prize for phys- 
ies for 1924, asserted that the awards would be 
without regard for German laws, on the ground 
that no distinctions were possible between Ger- 
However whether 


committee. 


and other scientists. 


man 
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payment is possible is a matter between the 
winner and his government. 


A LONDON EXHIBITION OF “DESIGN 
IN EDUCATION” 

AN exhibition entitled “Design in Education” 
was held at the London County Hall from 
January 5 to January 16. It was organized by 
the Council for Art and Industry and the Lon- 
don County Council, with the assistance of the 
education authorities for Birmingham, Kent and 
Middlesex and the cooperation of University 
College, Leicester, and of teachers and eduea- 
tionists. It was the first attempt to carry out 
one of the recommendations in the report of the 
Council for Art and Industry on “Education for 
the Consumer” to the effect that local education 
authorities should provide elementary schools 
with collections of well-designed common objects 
for lessons and that suitable facilities should be 
available for the display of such objects and 
pictures. 

The exhibits illustrated “Writing as a Form of 
Art,” and the tools for writing, and literature as 
seen in printed books, manuscript books writien 
or compiled by children and pictures illustrating 
a literary background. The mathematical ex- 
hibits shown were partly made by the trade and 
partly by pupils of the schools of the London 
County Council. In physical and mechanical 
sciences the main purpose of the exhibit was to 
show that scientific instruments and apparatus 
used and constructed as part of the scheme for 
the teaching of science can be in themselves ex- 
amples of good design. Fitness for purpose, 
choice of suitable materials, soundness of con- 
struction, due regard for proportion and the 
careful use of color and surface treatment were 
exemplified in the articles exhibited. 

The geography exhibit was a selection from 
material collected by Dr. Bryan for teaching 
local geography at University College, Leicester. 
Since a local area is being dealt with, the ma- 
terial used can not be generally accessible to 
teachers, but the exhibition suggests one way in 
which local resources may be exploited. In the 
history section an attempt was made to as- 
semble a series of pictures to illustrate various 
aspects of social change in the lifetime of a 
single man, King George V. With the coopera- 
tion of The Times photographs were assem- 
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bled to illustrate the changes which King George 
must have witnessed during his lifetime (1865- 
1935) in sueh matters as schools, school activi- 
ties and pupils in town and country; the homes 
of the people and the conditions under which 
they work; the recreations of the people, and 
the countryside. Similar groups of photographs 
have also been collected to illustrate the difficul- 
ties of British agriculture in late Victorian 
times, the rise of ioeal government, the transition 
of England from “the workshop of the world” 
to one among many competitive industrial na- 
tions; the change in attitude towards the problem 
of unemployment; the conquest of the air, and 
the new place of women in the community. 
Other sections were concerned with bookbind- 
ing, metalwork, woodwork and plastics, weaving 
and needlecraft, domestie crafts, music, dancing 
and drama, the story of London transport and 


nursery schools. 


FOREMANSHIP CONFERENCE SERVICE 
AT WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

A FPOREMANSHIP conference program was in- 
itiated in January by Wayne University, in re- 
sponse to requests by representatives of Detroit 
industries for this type of service. The service 
will be available to foremen without cost as it 
is supported by state and federal vocational 
education funds. Preliminary organization con- 
ferences were held by Robert Howard, foreman 
conference leader. Mr. Howard went to Wayne 
University from the General Motors Institute of 
Technology, where he was employed as head of 
the department of psychology and instructor in 
industrial personnel work. He is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois. 

Using the “foremanship conference method,” 
Mr. Howard will organize groups of foremen to 
(iseuss a wide variety of problems related to 
industrial management. These groups will meet 
in the plants or on the campus. It is expected 
the conferences will train men who in turn will 
be able to extend the program within their own 
Similar work has been conducted 
lor some time at the Pennsylvania State College, 
where 2,000 foremen were enrolled last year. 

Industries which have already indicated their 
interest in the project are: The Murray Corpora- 
tion of America, the Detroit Edison Company, 
the Ternstedt Manufacturing Company, the 


organizations. 
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Chrysler Corporation, the United States Rubber 
Products Company, Inec., The Bower Roller 
Bearing Company, the Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors, the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company, the 
Packard Motor Car Company, the American 
Blower Company, the Chevrolet Motor Car Com- 
pany and the Budd Wheel Company. 

Ear! L. Bedell, assistant director of vocational 
education for the Detroit Publie Schools, will 
have charge of the foremanship conference 
service for the university. An advisory com- 
mittee will consist of the deans of the Colleges 
of Edueation, Engineering and Liberal Arts and 
the principal of the Wright Cooperative High 
School. 


SUPERVISED COLLEGE CORRESPON- 
DENCE STUDY IN MICHIGAN 

THE traditional correspondence course of yore 
is extinet in the state of Michigan. In its place 
is a group of miniature universities, 70 of them, 
to be exact. The University of Michigan Ex- 
tension Division is sponsoring supervised college 
correspondence study, with centers in 25 cities 
and 45 CCC camps throughout the state, each 
with a qualified study supervisor; the entire 
project is made possible by a WPA grant. 

Michigan is the first university in the country, 
it is believed, to prepare college courses exclu- 
sively for supervised correspondence study. A 
staff of trained instructors write the courses 
under the supervision of the various depart- 
ments in the university. Students are enrolled 
in study centers and receive the courses directly 
from the Ann Arbor office. The written work 
and studying are done in the centers, under the 
direction of the study supervisor, an accredited 
teacher, selected at the university and especially 
trained for this work. Students who complete 
their course work are given validating examina- 
tions; if these are passed, they receive univer- 
sity extension credit for their work. 

Eligible for freshman credit, but financially 
unable to go away to college, hundreds of Mich- 
igan youths are seizing this opportunity to secure 
credit without expense other than the nominal 
registration fee and the cost of text-books. 
Equally anxious to enrich their minds are other 
hundreds of adults, not working for credit, but 
interested in “study for study’s sake.” Boys in 
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CCC camps who are not ready for college 
courses may take high-school courses which 
Michigan has obtained from the University of 
Nebraska. 

Over 1,700 are enrolled, some of them carry- 
ing as many as three courses. Thirty hours of 
credit, or the entire freshman year, may be 
earned by correspondence, the project having 
been designed to take the place of the freshman 
college which functioned successfully in 1934-35. 

Three of the most popular courses, psychol- 
ogy, sociology and the natural history of Mich- 
igan, are not offered for credit, enrolment in 
them being purely for self-enrichment. 

FRED G. STEVENSON, 
State Supervisor 


THE BUILDING PROGRAM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

THE University of Kentucky will next year 
erect several new buildings at a cost of $1,093,- 
000. Congested conditions exist in many de- 
partments at present. These will be relieved 
and several needed additions to the college plant 
will be made. The university, through the issue 
of bonds, will provide for approximately $601,- 
000 of the sum required, and the Government 
will grant approximately $492,000. 

Of the new buildings, two units of the College 
of Engineering under construction will be com- 
pleted within a few months. These units are 
being erected on the site of older buildings of 
the engineering group and will form a part of 
a systematic quadrangle for the college. 

A steam distribution system, or modern heat- 
ing plant, is also under construction and will be 
ready for service next autumn. This central 
heating plant will replace the nineteen separate 
heating units in use at present and effect a great 
monetary saving in operation as well as make 
for greater operating efficiency. 

Within the next month plans will be com- 
pleted for a building for the Student Union and 
a building for the College of Law. The Union 
building will be erected in the area between the 
Alumni gymnasium and Frazee Hall. The law 
building will be placed in the central part of the 
campus. 

A building to house the departments of home 
economics, zoology and bacteriology and a mod- 
ern fireproof structure for the department of 
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art will be erected. Plans for a third unit for 
the College of Engineering, a two-story building 
on the west side of the quadrangle to replace 
an older structure now occupying the site, are 
being rapidly pushed forward, and bids will be 
ealled for shortly. 

The cost of these buildings, exclusive of equip- 
ment, is estimated as follows: Heating plant and 
steam distribution system, $250,000; Student 
Union, $200,000; south engineering building, 
$50,000; east engineering building, $44,000; 
west engineering building, $70,000; home eco. 
nomics, bacteriology and zoology building, $185,- 
000; art building, $50,000, and law building, 
$60,000. 

At a special meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of the university 
held recently, the committee authorized Presi- 
dent MeVey to sign an application for another 
grant of $60,000 for a field house. The sum of 
$20,000 has already been allocated by the state 
for the building. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

NEARLY a quarter of a billion dollars has been 
given to forty-six colleges and universities in 
the United States during the past six years, ac- 
cording to a compilation made by The John 
Price Jones Corporation, who are fund-raising 
consultants. 

The compilation is based upon figures supplied 
by the forty-six colleges and universities and 
shows that gifts from 1930 to 1936, inclusive, 
amounted to $244,812,968. Of this sum $154,- 
334,593 was in gifts and $90,478,375 was in 
bequests. 

Gifts and bequests made by years were as 
follows: 


1930-31 . won $77,867,381 
1931-32 .. . 47,814,068 
1932-33 .. non 26,298,225 
1933-34 .. wu. 23,118,881 
1934-35 . 81,248,735 
1935-36 _ 38,470,678 


Compilation of gifts and bequests to 37 men’s 
and coeducational institutions over the six-year 
period shows that Yale University received the 
largest amount, its total of gifts and bequests 
being $58,402,456 or 24.99 per cent. of all the 
gifts and bequests to the 37 institutions consid- 
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ered. Harvard was second with total gifts and 
bequests for the six-year period of $40,145,347 
and the University of Chieago third with total 
vifts and bequests of $28,853,603. 

The five colleges receiving the largest sums 
were Yale, Harvard, the University of Chicago, 
Columbia University and the University of Cali- 
fornia. These five colleges received $153,970,738 
65.75 per cent. of the total amount given 
during six years to 37 institutions. The five 
colleges receiving the second largest sums were 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Princeton, the Johns 
Hopkins University and New York University, 
ind these five received $34,059,053 or 14.58 per 

t. of the total. Of nine women’s colleges Vas- 
ar showed the largest amount received in gifts 

bequests, $2,268,444, during the six-year 
period. Wellesley was second with $2,108,839 
nd Mount Holyoke third with $2,029,081. 

Gifts and bequests to the nine leading men’s 
and coedueational institutions were $183,090,- 
823 for the six-year period, as compared with 
$11,138,700 for the nine women’s institutions 
studied. 

!ixamination of the figures shows that giving 
to education took a sharp drop after 1930-31 
ind reached its low peak in 1933-34 and has 
been inereasing since 1934-35. 


HARVARD NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


CCORDING to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
Louisiana, New Mexico, California, Oregon and 
Washington have been added to the states in 
which Harvard College will hereafter maintain 
national scholarships for entering freshmen of 
“rare ability and promise.” 

The first publie step in this project was taken 
in 1934, when President Conant announced that 
prize fellowships would be established in Ohio, 
lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
uesota; and in September of that year ten fel- 
lowships were awarded to entering freshmen 
In 1935 Iowa and Ken- 
tucky were added to the group, and last year 
Missouri and Tennessee were included. Conse- 
quently, for the academic year 1937-38, Harvard 
ational scholarships will be awarded in fifteen 


States, 


trom those six states. 


Gilts to the Harvard Tercentenary Fund have 
made it possible to include the five states, and 
‘lis expected that, as additional funds become 
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available, the plan will be extended so as to in- 
clude the other states in the Union. 
President Conant says of the enterprise: 


The belief which underlies the entire project is 
that there will always be a few young men of ex- 
ceptional promise, but without adequate means of 
paying for a university education, to whom it is 
well worth society’s while to furnish every oppor- 
tunity. We are convinced after an examination 
of the records of the winners of Harvard College 
Prize Fellowships in the Middle West during the 
past three years that boys of outstanding char- 
acter and ability can be selected from among sec- 
ondary school graduates for such awards. 


The selection of the five additional states this 
year was governed by the terms and conditions 
prescribed by the donors of the funds given for 
this purpose. 

One is the “Bronson Cutting Harvard Na- 
tional Scholarship Fund,” in memory of the late 
U. S. Senator Bronson M. Cutting, ’10, of New 
Mexico, for award first to applicants from New 
Mexico. The donors are Mrs. W. Bayard Cut- 
ting, of New York City, mother of the Senator; 
Mrs. Bayard James, of New York City, his 
sister, and the Marchesa Iris Origo, of Siena, 
Italy, his niece. 

Two other national scholarship funds, with 
preference for applicants from Louisiana, were 
the “Noel Morris Scholarship Fund,” given by 
Hon. Dave H. Morris, 96, American Ambassa- 
dor to Belgium and a native of New Orleans, 
and the “Edgar B. Stern and Mrs. Stern Scholar- 
ship Fund,” given by Edgar B. Stern, ’07, a New 
Orleans cotton merchant, and Mrs. Stern. 

Another gift for the scholarships was made by 
an anonymous donor in memory of the late 
Ogden Mills, ’78, of New York City, with pref- 
erence in part for applicants from California. 

Each of these national scholarships is suffi- 
cient in amount to take care of all a student’s 
necessary college expenses for a year, and a 
recipient who maintains a high honor record at 
Harvard may continue to hold a scholarship 
throughout his college course. The maximum sti- 
pend is $1,000 for the freshman year and $1,200 
for each of the subsequent three years. The 
scholarships will be awarded, however, to the 
most promising candidates, whether their finan- 
cial needs are large or small, but the amount 
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bestowed on each recipient will be determined 
by his financial cireumstances. The minimum 
in any case will be $200 a year. 

Information about the method of making ap- 
plication for the national scholarships will be 
distributed among the schools in the fifteen states 
mentioned above. Each applicant must not only 
live, but also be a student in a school, in one of 
these states. 

The original statement in regard to the fellow- 
ships sets forth as follows the considerations 
which will guide the committee in making the 
selection among the candidates. 


Grade and rank in class, not only in general aver- 
age, but in individual subjects over a period of 
four years; the rating on the scholastic aptitude 
test of the College Entrance Examination Board 
examinations, which test will be required of all 
applicants; the showing in the College Entrance 
Board Examinations in cases where the candidate 
has taken such examinations; recommendations by 
teachers and others; and records of prizes, activi- 
ties, ete. Special weight will be given to evidence 
of initiative, originality, or marked aptitude even 
if displayed only in a single field. 


As the statement just quoted indicates, the 
scholarships will be open not only to candidates 
who enter Harvard by taking the examinations 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, but 
also to those who enter under the “upper-seventh 
plan,” whereby students standing in the upper 
seventh of their class in certain schools in towns 
and smaller cities may enter Harvard without 
formal examination. 


FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, will 
award 34 fellowships and scholarships valued at 
$30,000 for the coming academic year 1937-38. 
Of this number three fellowships and ten 
scholarships will be awarded through the Ad- 
vanced School of Edueation, of which Dr. Paul 


R. Mort is director. The stipend for fellowships 


in the school varies from $1,200 to $1,700 for 
single students and up to $3,000 for married 
students. 

The award for scholarships in the advanced 
schoo] ranges from $800 to $1,200 depending on 
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the age and experience of the successful appli. 
eant. This minimum will be increased for 
married man accompanied by his family in the 
amount of $500 for his wife and $50 for each 
child. The maximum scholarship award will not 
exceed $2,000. Preference will be given to stu. 
dents under 35 years of age. 

According to Dr. William F. Russell, dean of 
Teachers College, 7 fellowships and 12 scholar. 
ships are to be awarded through the college. The 
fellowships vary up to $1,000 and the scholar. 
ships vary in an amount up to $400, available 
both to graduate and undergraduate students. 

Three fellowships are provided by the trustees 
of Teachers College. In addition there are four 
other fellowships known as the Grace H. Dodge 
fellowship, the Eleanor Colford Morris fellow- 
ship, the Naomi Norsworthy fellowship and the 
Frank Ross Chambers fellowship. 

The Teachers College scholarships inelude the 
Tileston scholarship, the Charlotte Louisa Wil- 
liams scholarship, the Earl scholarship, the 
Hoadley scholarship, the Margaret Hoe scholar- 
ship, the Augusta Larned scholarship and the 
Romiett Stevens scholarship. 

The fellowships of the Advanced School of 
Edueation will be awarded on the basis of in- 
formation to be submitted by the candidate in 
his application and other information available 
to the faculty of the Advanced School of Eduea- 
tion. Students who have only recently received 
the doctor’s degree may be asked to take a com- 
petitive examination. 

The scholarships of the Advanced School of 
Edueation and the Teachers College fellowships 
will be awarded on the basis of information sub- 
mitted in the application form, personal inter- 
views and a competitive examination to be held 
on March 5 and 6 in convenient centers in the 
United States and foreign lands. The Teachers 
College scholarships will be awarded on the basis 
of information submitted in the application 
form. The competitive examination is not 
required. 

Announcements of grants will be made on or 
about April 15, 1937. All applications for fel- 
lowships and scholarships must be filed on spe- 
cial forms with the secretary of Teachers College 
on or before March 1, 1937. Application forms 
will be supplied on request. 
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NEW TYPE OF EXAMINATION OF THE 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION BOARD 

To aid Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia 
in seeking out the most brilliant students in the 
nation’s high schools, the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board will inaugurate a new and ex- 
perimental type of examination service for com- 
petitors for freshman scholarships in these four 
institutions. The examinations, consisting of a 
scholastic aptitude test and a general achieve- 
ment test, will be held on Saturday, April 24, in 
150 cities and towns throughout the United 
States. 

While the examinations were arranged at the 
request of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Colum- 
bia, several other colleges and universities will 
use them to some extent in 1937, and still other 
institutions may participate in 1938. 

The following statement has been issued by 
Professor George W. Mullins, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, executive secretary of the board: 

The purpose of this new service, which is to be 
tried as an experiment for at least a two-year 
period, is to enable the scholarship committees of 
the participating universities and colleges to sift 
and classify their scholarship candidates at an 
earlier date than has heretofore been possible. 

The results of these examinations, together with 
other records, will serve as a basis for awarding 
freshman scholarships. The universities and col- 
leges most interested in establishing this new series 
have heretofore awarded their scholarships on the 
basis of the eandidate’s school record or on the 
results of their regular examinations given by the 
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College Entrance Examination Board in June, or 
on a combination of the two. 

By using the April series of tests, the universi- 
ties and colleges will be able to award their scholar- 
ships, at least tentatively, in May instead of in 
July. Unsuccessful competitors will thus have 
more time than formerly to look elsewhere for 
assistance. 

The student interested in the scholarship ex- 
aminations should write for further information 
and for the necessary application for a scholarship. 
It should be pointed out that the April examina- 
tions are for purposes of scholarship award only 
and have no direct bearing on the candidate’s ad- 
mission status. 

Other colleges and universities which have been 
invited to use this new series of scholarship ex- 
aminations have expressed enthusiastic approval. 
Of these, Mount Holyoke College, Swarthmore Col- 
lege and the University of Pennsylvania have defi- 
nitely decided to require at least a part of their 
scholarship competitors to take the tests. Other 
institutions are considering the possibility of using 
them in 1938, if not in 1937. 

It is hoped that on the basis of this service ways 
and means will be found of reaching the brilliant 
student at all high schools no matter how remote. 
With the present accessibility of colleges the bril- 
liant student in a small high school perhaps has 
little difficulty in obtaining a college education. 

However, there is a strong probability that such 
a student might be greatly interested not only in 
hoving himself tested in comparison with a national 
norm, but also in the opportunity to attend one 
of the universities participating in this plan. Cer- 
tainly the universities would welcome students of 
this type. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JAMES H. KirKLAND, since 1893 chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University, presented his resigna- 
tion to the Board of Trustees on February 1. 
Dr. Kirkland, who is now seventy-seven years 
old, joined the faeulty as professor of Latin in 


1S86. 


Dr. Paut Swarn Havens will be officially in- 
stalled as president of Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., at exercises to be held on May 21 

nd 22. Dr. Havens, formerly of Seripps Col- 
Claremont, Calif., sueceeded the late Dr. 
Ethelbert Warfield as president of the college at 


the beginning of the current academic year. 


] 


lege, 


Dr. THomas N. Barrows took office as the 





president of Lawrence College on February 1. 
He first went to the college in 1934 as dean. 
Previously he had been director of Woodmere 
Academy, New Jersey, for three years. Dr. 
Barrows is the son of David Prescott Barrows, 
formerly president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


THE Rev. Dr. JoHN ALEXANDER MACKAY, 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church since 1932, was installed 
on February 2 as the third president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. The inaugural cere- 
monies will be held in connection with the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
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seminary. The Rev. Dr. William L. McEwan, 
of Pittsburgh, president of the board of trustees, 
presided. Dr. Robert E. Speer, who succeeded 
Dr. Mackay on the board of missions, delivered 
the charge. Dr. McEwan spoke on “The Res- 
toration of Theology.” Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of Princeton University, spoke at the 
luncheon. 

Dr. WavTER Gropius, of Berlin and London, 
has been appointed professor of architecture in 
the Harvard Graduate School of Design and 
will take up this work on April 1. 


Dwicut ANDERSON has been named dean of 
the University of Louisville School of Music. 
During the past year the school has been ad- 
ministered by an executive committee. 


Dr. Frank G. BoupreEAu, chief of the Service 
of Epidemiological Intelligence and Public 
Health Statistics of the League of Nations and 
in charge of its system of liaison with health 
administrations, has been appointed executive 
director of the Milbank Memorial Fund. He 
succeeds the late Edgar Sydenstricker. 


Mrs. JANET VAN Loon has been appointed a 
member of the script department of the Educa- 
tional Radio Project of the Office of Education. 
Mrs. Van Loon, the daughter-in-law of Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, will write a series of radio 
scripts on the functions of municipal govern- 
ment. Her appointment augments a staff of 
seript-writers already employed by the Eduea- 
tional Radio Script Exchange. The exchange 
started last summer when a series of six scripts 
called “Interviews with the Past” was offered to 
local radio stations, schools, CCC camps, eol- 
leges, civic organizations and other broadeasting 
units. More than 400 groups asked for the 
series. 

E. Boyp Morrow, head master of the Gilman 
Country School, Roland Park, Md., was elected 
president at the recent meeting in Philadelphia 
of the Head Masters’ Association. 


PaRK COMMISSIONER Ropert Moses, of New 
York City, has been awarded the gold medal of 
the American Seenie and Historie Preservation 
Society in recognition of his having “rendered 
the most important service to the parks of the 
country last year.” 


In commemoration of twenty-five years of 
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service to the University of Southern California 
Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, dean of the School of 7 


Social Work, was recently the guest of honor g - 
a dinner reception tendered him by siudent; | 


faculty and alumni. For the past twenty year, 


Dr. Bogardus has served as editor of the Journ | 


of Sociology and Social Research, published by 
the university. 


Tue Very Rev. HucHen E. W. Fosproxy 
dean of the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in New York City, 
was the guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
given in honor of his twentieth anniversary 0 
January 19. More than 250 alumni of the seni. 
nary were present. Dr. William Alfred Eddy, 
president of Hobart College at Geneva, N. Y, 
who was the principal speaker, delivered an 
address on “Religion and the Liberal Arts 
College.” 


In recognition of Professor Roscoe Pound’: 
twenty years of service as dean of the Harvard 
Law School, from which post he retired in 1936 
at the end of the academic year, his colleagues 
have given him a rosewood desk, a replica of the 
historic “Dean’s desk” which Joseph Story, one 
of the earliest professors of law at Harvard, 
took to the university in 1829. Although he 
has retired from the deanship, Dr. Pound con- 
tinues as Carter professor of general jurispru- 
dence. He will return to the university next 
autumn. 


Dr. JAMES RowLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, and Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president of Columbia University, were the 
principal speakers at a meeting in New York 
City, sponsored by the Parents Association of 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school and the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Horace Mann. 


Dr. THEO SurRANYI-UNGER, dean of the depart- 
ment of law and political science in Francis 
Joseph University, Szeged, Hungary, will con- 
duct courses in economies and international re- 
lations at the University of Southern California 
during the two summer session terms. 


THE departments of botany of Cornell Uni- 
versity and of the Ohio State University have 
arranged an exchange of instructors for the 
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spring term of the current academic year. Dr. 
E. M. Palmquist, of Cornell University, and Dr. 
C. E. Taft, of the Ohio State University, have 
been selected for the exchange. Both instructors 
be engaged in the teaching of general botany 
large elementary courses. 


will 
in the 

Tue departments of geology and geography 
at Syracuse University and the Institute of Geo- 
graphical Exploration at Harvard University 
have arranged a series of exchange lectures. On 
February 9, 10 and 11, Professor George B. 
Cressey will deliver a series of lectures at Har- 
vard University on the geography of China, and 
on April 29 through May 1 Professor Erwin 
Raisz will lecture on cartography at Syracuse 
University. 


WittiamM FoxweELt ALBRIGHT, professor of 


Semitie languages at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and director of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem, will deliver a 


series of four lectures on Biblieal archeology on 
February 8, 9, 10 and 11 at Lafayette College 
on the Lyman Coleman Foundation. Through 
the cooperation of the American Federation of 
Art there will be at the same time an exhibit of 
jewelry and antiquities from Ur. This material 
has been obtained by expeditions to Mesopo- 
tamia of the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
and the British Museum. 


TWENTY-FIVE hundred citizens of Chicago 
gathered at Orehestra Hall on January 13 
as guests of the University of Chicago. Presi- 
dent Hutehins diseussed recent developments in 
education; Professor Carey Croneis explained 
the use of sound motion pictures in the class- 
room and demonstrated their use by films in the 
field of geology, and Professor Walter Bartky 
demonstrated the two most recent films in the 
university’s film library, both of them in the 


5 » 
id of astronomy. 


{} 
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Dr. Grorce L. OMWAKE, president emeritus of 
Ursinus College, who retired last June after serv- 
ing as president for twenty-four years, died on 
February 3 at the age of sixty-five years. 


Dr. StepHen C. Srums, since 1928 director 
of the Field Museum, Chicago, a member of the 
staff of the institution since it was founded in 
1594, died on January 28 at the age of seventy- 


three years. 


Dr. Wituiam Pirr Mason, who retired in 
1925 as head of the department of chemical engi- 
neering and chemistry of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, died on January 25 at the age 
of eighty-three years. 


THE Rev. Dr. GeorGe ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 
Ross, professor emeritus of homiletics at the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
died on January 23 in Honolulu. He was sev- 
enty-one years old. 


Proressor BERTRAM Harry, dean of the San 
Antonio Junior College, Texas, died on January 
21 at the age of fifty-seven years. 

ProFressor FREDERIC S. Dunn, head of the de- 
partment of classics at the University of Oregon, 
died on January 7. 


THE annual conference of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies was held in New York 
City on January 29 and 30. 


THE regional meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of School Secretaries will be held in Wash- 
ington on March 13 and 14 with headquarters 
at the Mayflower Hotel. On Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday morning personally conducted sight- 
seeing trips have been arranged in cars belong- 
ing to the members of the local association. On 
Saturday the Clerical Assistants’ Association of 
Washington, D. C., will entertain the visiting 
members at a tea. In the evening there will 
be a cinema party. The executive committee of 
the National Association will hold a meeting on 
Sunday morning followed by a luncheon. 


THE annual meeting of the National Kinder- 
garten Association was held on January 28 in 
New York City. The president reported thirty- 
six full-time kindergartens and 39 part-time 
classes opened through the efforts of their state 
field secretaries during 1936. The president 
spoke with appreciation of small contributions 
and showed how even a single dollar increased 
the efficiency of the association. He expressed 
gratification with regard to the generous co- 
operation given by other national organizations 
and spoke of the wide-spread efforts which had 
been put forth by the association in the various 
states to have better kindergarten laws enacted. 
Emphasis was placed on the importance to young 
children of certain bills now before the New York 
Legislature. These bills, the Feld Bill, Senate 
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Print No. 87 and the Ehrlich and Mercier Assem- 
bly Bills, Prints No. A 119 and A 73, will do 
much, when passed, it was said, to equalize 
kindergarten opportunities for children through- 
out the state. The following officers were 
elected: Major Bradley Martin, president; The 
Honorable P. P. Claxton, honorary president; 
Miss Lena Madesin Phillips, vice-president ; Mrs. 
Roger C. Aldrich, secretary; Miss Bessie Locke, 
executive secretary, and Julian M. Gerard, 
treasurer. 


Puans for covering the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association to be held in 
New Orleans from February 20 to 25 have been 
worked out by the WABC—Columbia network. 
Although speakers to be heard have not yet been 
decided upon, four broadcasts, occupying in all 
an hour and a quarter, will be presented during 
the last three days of the convention. On Tues- 
day, February 23, from 3:30 to 3:45 P. M., 
EST, a leading educator will speak, while from 
4: 30 to 4: 45 Pp. M., on the same day, a group of 
representative educators from various parts of 
the country will be interviewed regarding the 
problems facing their profession. ‘Education 
and Democracy” is the subject of a round-table 
discussion to be broadcast on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 24, from 10:30 to 11:00 p. m., EST. The 
final program, scheduled for Thursday, Febru- 
ary 25, from 3:30 to 3: 45 P. M., will be an ac- 
count of the convention given by one of its 
officers. 

Because of discriminations against Negro 
members reported in arrangements for the meet- 
ings, February 21 to 26, of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation in New Orleans, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund has officially withdrawn from all partici- 
pation in the meetings. Hdwin RK. Embree, pres- 
ident of the fund, states that many Negro teach- 
ers and supervisors are members of the national 
education associations, and in several eases are 
speakers, members of important committees or 


leaders in official proceedings. Rules reported 


by Superintendent Nicholas Bauer, of the New 
Orleans School Board, Mr. Embree said, are 
that in the general sessions in the municipal 
auditorium “Negro visitors and delegates will 
have to occupy a designated section in the gal- 
lery reserved for them” and that at the sectional 
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meetings held in the publie rooms of hotels, even 
when Negroes are members of the sections or 
are to present papers, they “can not use the pas. 
senger elevators, but must use the service ele. 
vators.” At other meeting places “those of 
Negro race who attend must take places at the 
rear of the meeting hall.” 

THE Municipal Civil Service Commission of 
the City of New York is about to proceed with 
an examination for the position of examiner for 
the Board of Education. The salary is $11,000, 
temporarily reduced to $9,900. It is open to any 
resident of New York State possessing the speci- 
fied qualifications. Applications may be filed 
until 4:00 p. Mm. Thursday, February 18. Ap. 
plication forms with requirements may be se- 
cured by writing to the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS has requested ScHoo: 
AND Society to record that, in the December 19, 
1936, issue, the article on collegiate enrolment, 
the grand total figure for Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio, should have been $3,955. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY receives $8,757,- 
316 from the estate of Roger Deering, grandson 
of William Deering, founder of the Deering 
Company, manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery. Mr. Deering died on February 2, 1936. 
He left an estate appraised at $9,490,784 net. 
The principal asset consisted of a deed of trust 
created by Mr. Deering in 1931 amounting to 
$5,139,380. This trust, by the terms of the will 
and amended by a codicil, goes entirely to North- 
western University, as does the residue. 


Bryn Mawr Couuece will receive eventually 
the larger part of the estate of Miss Ella Riegel, 
who died on January 20. Trust funds amount- 
ing to $195,000 are created in the will. These 
inelude a fund of $45,000, the income of which 
is to be used to establish a scholarship in the 
department of archeology in memory of the 
testatrix. The residuary estate is left to the 
college for its endowment fund, the “income only 
to be used for the benefit of the college.” 


WituiAM CAMPBELL, professor of metallurgy 
at Columbia University, who died on December 
16 and who had been associated with the uni- 
versity since 1902, bequeathed to the university 
his collections of coins, medals, scientific appa- 
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ratus and books, and his residuary estate. He 
also bequeathed to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Columbia his body and $500 to 
“cause a thorough examination of my body with 
a view to discovering the cause of my continued 
illness, and the illness from which several of my 
colleagues and friends have suffered.” The be- 
quest of the residuary estate is to establish the 
William Campbell Fellowship for encouraging 


scientific research. 


Tue Senate of the University of London in- 
vites applications for the University Chair of 
German Language and Literature, which is ten- 
able October 1, 1937. Applications, accom- 
panied by the names and addresses of not more 
than three persons to whom reference may be 
made, should be sent to the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, London, W.C.1, England. 
Candidates naming as references persons resi- 
dent abroad should ask such persons to write 
direct to the Academie Registrar. Twelve copies 
of all documents are required. 


A Lonpon correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association calls attention to 
the emphasis given in Great Britain to problems 
of public health and physical efficiency. A team 
of boys from the Betteshanger School, Eastry, 
Kent, which has given demonstrations at a num- 
ber of publie schools, gave in London, before 
members of the Parents’ Association, a display 
of a British system known as “basic physical 
training” because its movements are designed to 
provide a basis of physical development neces- 
sary to give balance, poise and fitness as a pre- 
liminary to the playing of games or further 
forms of physical culture. Mr. Evans, head 
master of the school, is reported to have said that 
alter examining physical training systems in the 
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United States and Scandinavia he was induced 
to try a purely British system and found the 
results superior to anything he had seen abroad. 
That system has been tried at Betteshanger and 
at half a dozen other schools. It is his opinion, 
that, operated on a national scale, it would put 
British boys and girls in the front rank for 
physique and fitness. 


THE London Times reports that at a meeting 
in connection with the Nursery Schools Associa- 
tion Silver Jubilee Conference of educational 
associations held on January 4 at University 
College, London, Edward Fuller, of the Save 
the Children Fund, said that the present na- 
tional preoccupation with child welfare afforded 
the occasion, and historical precedents justified 
constitutionally, the creation of something in the 
nature of a ministry or state department of 
childhood. Arguments might be advanced for a 
reduction rather than an inerease of the num- 
ber of ministries. His view, however, was that 
the time was ripe for the creation of a depart- 
ment of childhood, under a secretary, respon- 
sible to Parliament, charged with the duty of 
coordinating all publie services and all volun- 
tary work relevant to the welfare of children 
and adolescents. 


Arter the resignation of the rector and assis- 
tant rector, the Stefan Batory University at 
Vilna was declared closed by the Minister of 
Education on January 11. A “stay-in” strike of 
over 1,000 Polish students last November was 
called off when the rector undertook to recon- 
sider a demand of the strikers for the segrega- 
tion of Jewish students in the university classes. 
The courses remained suspended while the rector 
attempted to settle the dispute “to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned,” but the Polish 
students have persisted firmly in their demand. 


DISCUSSION 


GROUP THEORY IN MATHEMATICAL 
EDUCATION 

RucentTLy there appeared in France a volume 
of 242 pages, entitled “Premiéres Lecons sur la 
Théorie Générale des Groupes,” by Georges 
souligand, professor in the University of 
Poitiers, 1935. The explicit object of this book 
is to exhibit the part which the theory of groups 





should properly play in the general mathematical 
education. The main thesis is expressed on 
page 5 in the following remarkable words: “A 
chaque proposition mathématique est désormais 
associé un groupe, celui de toutes les modifica- 
tions menant d’un eas d’exactitude & un nouveau 
eas d’exactitude.” While many strong claims 
have been published in regard to the importance 
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of the concept of group in modern mathematics 
this seems to me to be the strongest as regards 
the universality of this concept in mathematical 
education. It should be noted that it relates 
primarily to the elementary subjects of arith- 
metic, algebra and geometry as taught in the 
schools. 

In the review of this book in a recent number 
of the Mathematical Gazette, published in En- 
gland, it is stated that Professor Bouligand once 
again has shown that he can wear the mantle of 
the late Felix Klein, who was president of the 
International Commission of the Teaching of 
Mathematics and author of “Elementary Mathe- 
matics from an Advanced Standpoint.” The 
first volume of this work was translated into 
English (1932) by Professors E. R. Hedrick and 
C. A. Noble, University of California, and was 
reviewed by the present writer in this journal.? 
Professor Bouligand emphasized the group con- 
cept in the teaching of elementary mathematics 
much more than Professor Klein did, and to- 
wards the close of the volume noted above he re- 
marks that the varied subjects met in these first 
lessons attest the fecundity of the idea of group. 
To neglect it is to accept voluntarily a position 
of inferiority in disregarding the only base which 
is able to lead to a united mathematical teaching. 

The claim that a group is associated with each 
mathematical proposition and that all the modi- 
fications which lead from one ease of exactitude 
to a new case of exactitude constitute a group, 
suggests that the term group is used here with 
a wide range of meanings and that the great use- 
fulness of the concept of group to which Pro- 
fessor Bouligand directs attention is based 
largely on a partial definition of the term group 
and not on the discovery of new applications of 
this concept in its complete form. Even Pro- 
fessor Felix Klein attracted attention to the wide 
usefulness of the concept of group by transgress- 
ing at times its legitimate limits, and many others 
have followed his example in this respect. If 
progress can be made by extending the meanings 
of terms, one naturally welcomes such extensions, 
provided they do not becloud the subjects to 
which they are thus applied. Progress has fre- 


quently been achieved in mathematics by ealling 
different things by the same name. 
Few aptitudes on the part of the mathematical 
students are in greater need of cultivation than 
1 SCHOOL AND Society, 38: 120, 121, 1933. 
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those relating to the consideration of the modi. 
fications of propositions which lead from one 
case of exactitude to a new case of exactitude. 
If these modifications can be more effectively 
studied when they are called by the dignified 
name of group one naturally hesitates to object, 
but when the modifications of the so-called 
Pythagorean theorem, which replace the squares 
on the sides of a right triangle by any three 
figures which are similar to each other and simi- 
larly placed, are called a group one may be led 
to wonder whether the subject of group theory 
has not been diluted almost to extinction. It js 
certain that most of the developments which ap- 
pear in our treatises on this subject can not be 
applied directly to such an extenuated theory, 
notwithstanding its far-reaching contacts and 
the enticements which generalizations have for 
mathematicians. 

A feature of group theory which it shares 
with some other mathematical developments is 
that various subjects involve intrinsically in- 
gredients commonly embodied in some of the 
definitions of terms employed in their study. 
Hence when a partial definition of the concept 
of group is employed in the study of a subject 
which per se contains the elements not specified 
in this definition the results reached are the same 
as they would have been if an actual definition 
of this concept had been employed in this study. 
In fact, the subject of group theory arose as an 
autonomous subject by employing a partial defi- 
nition of the term group in the study of permu- 
tations and linear substitutions, and some of the 
most noted contributors to the development of 
this subject, such as Jordan, Klein, Lie and 
Poinearé, persisted during their lifetimes in the 
use of these partial definitions. Fortunately 
they generally restricted this use to subjects 
which intrinsically supplied the elements which 
were lacking in these partial definitions. 

Confusion arose when inferior writers began 
to apply these partial definitions in the study 
of subjects which do not supply intrinsically the 
lacking elements and thus reached conclusions 
which are in disaccord with the regular theory 
of groups. Even in such an excellent work 
as the “Enciclopedia delle Matematiche Ele- 
mentare,”? it is stated that when the positive 
integers, with the exception of zero, are com- 


2Vol. 1, part 2, page 43 (1932). 
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bined by multiplication they form a group, and 
<jmilar statements appear in many other places. 
Group theory secured its great reputation legiti- 
ly by confining itself to a relatively re- 
stricted field of mathematics and it is question- 
able whether its reputation will be enhanced or 
its usefulness in mathematical education in- 
creased by means of less restrictive definitions. 
In the recent second edition of “Webster’s New 
International Dictionary” there appears under 

- 4 of the mathematical definition of the entry 
pg “oroup” a misleading statement and under b a 

partial definition which could be replaced by a 
complete definition without increasing its length. 

As early as 1875 F. Kruse endeavored to order 
elementary mathematics according to group 
theoretic principles in an elementary geometry 
entitled “Elemente der Geometrie,” and in re- 
cent years the German teachers of mathematics 
have discussed the availability of the group con- 
cept at various meetings. These discussions, 
however, did not relate to modifications of the 
definition of the term group so as to enlarge the 
range of its applications. It is these modifica- 


mate 





tions which seem to have led to serious confu- 
sions and which threaten to endanger the influ- 
ence of group theory in mathematical instruction, 
since clear thinking is paramount in all educa- 
tional work. The use of vague technical terms 
is an arch enemy to progress in mathematics as 


elsewhere. 
G. A. MILLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
VOCATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 
“Tey must have completed a 4-year course 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in library science,” 


{ saysa U.S. Civil Service bulletin announcing an 
examination for assistant librarian in the De- 
partment of Labor. If the college course was 


general one year post-graduate course must 
lave been completed in library science. 

Major work in entomology during the four- 
year college course is a requirement listed in a 
similar government bulletin announcing a Civil 
Service examination for the position of associate 
entomologist. 

To serve “Uncle Sam” as assistant aeronauti- 
cal engineer, a four-year engineering course is 
not sufficiently specialized. The Civil Service 
Commission requires experience in the branch 


of aeronautical engineering selected. The 
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branches named are airplane design, aerody- 
namie research, aeronautical power plants and 
structural research. 

The junior geologist needs more than a gen- 
eral or survey course in geology to get a job 
with America’s premier employer of specialists. 
He will be concerned with soil erosion, geologic 
and erosion mapping, making and recording geo- 
logic observations, studying mineral prospects 
and identifying specimens of rocks, fossils and 
ores. To pass the rigid Civil Service examina- 
tion he must have specialized in economic geol- 
ogy, petrology, paleontology or some other spe- 
cial field of geology. 

Our general college graduate turns toward 
other Civil Service announcements as he seeks 
to find opportunity for service after his diploma 
has been properly disposed of. He finds that 
Uncle Sam needs horticulturists, actuarial mathe- 
maticians, photographers, statistical analysts, 
cotton technologists, naval architects, insect 
pathologists, agronomists, soil surveyors, soil 
chemists, farm economists and many other 
trained men. In each case he finds that a gen- 
eral college course without specialization is 
insufficient. 

A general college course once met the require- 
ments for teaching in junior and senior high 
schools. Now courses in education are necessary. 
Specialization in teaching fields is required. He 
must be a specialist to get and hold a job in- 
structing youth. This requirement reaches up to 
the university graduate school and down to the 
kindergarten and nursery school. There are dis- 
tinguished college professors who could not 
qualify for a professional position as fourth- 
grade teachers. 

When the personnel man writes the university 
placement office he speaks in terms of specialized 
education and experience. The city manager of 
a large accounting firm says: “We prefer for 
junior accounting positions men who have a 
good general education and specialized training 
in accountancy and auditing work and who, 
preferably, have had a year or more of practical 
experience in bookkeeping or general accounting 
work with some fairly sizable commercial or 
manufacturing concern.” 

Do you want to be a “G-Man”? Then you 
ought to study law or accounting. They are 
prerequisites to a job rounding up gangsters or 
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checking the financial affairs of federal institu- 
tions to discover embezzlements and frauds. 

Would you become a financial reporter, dra- 
matic critic, sports writer or political correspon- 
dent for a large city newspaper? General edu- 
cation and general newspaper experience will 
help, but you must know the special field in which 
you are to work. And every day in every way 
you must grow better and better, to paraphrase 
Coué. 

When the general college graduate turns to 
salesmanship he finds that there is a wide differ- 
ence between sales methods in Tiffany’s and in 
Cady’s corner emporium. He finds also that 
training that will fit him for selling books and 
magazines will hardly suffice for the job of 
selling electrical machinery, farm implements or 
chemicals. Even the local shoe store seeking 
part-time sales help wants workers who know 
shoes and the whims of shoe buyers. With sport- 
ing goods the case for specialized interest and 
experience is even more apparent. 

There are still merchandising houses and other 
employers willing to break in new recruits and 
to train men who have had only a general edu- 
cation, but they are in the non-technical fields 
of work such as employment in retail chain 
stores, collecting, the making of credit investi- 
gations for loan companies or acceptance cor- 
porations and selling life insurance. Even these 
concerns now frequently call for men with spe- 
cial professional education in law and business 
administration. 

These facts do not prove that general educa- 
tion is not desirable. They do suggest that it is 
not sufficient for economic security, vocational 
efficiency and the earning of a living in a world 
where employers ask what one can do as well as 
what one knows. The value of Plato’s “Repub- 
lic,” Newton’s “Principia” and Adam Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations’ is not hereby impugned. 
Shakespeare and Milton, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing still have their value, but they are only part 
of what is required to be an educated man com- 
petent to meet and solve problems that call for 
special knowledge and techniques. It is quite 
obvious that, no matter if a certain few cultural 
subjects were sufficient for the Englishman of 
Victorian days or the American of colonial 
times, to-day our youth must prepare for labor 
as well as leisure—for vocation as well as culture. 
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Nowhere is this truth brought home with great 
emphasis than in the university placement ofig 
when, as graduation day approaches, senioy 
clamor for jobs. 
Harry E. Sroyz 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 


MEXICAN TEACHERS AND 
TEACHINGS 


I NOTICED in the issue of December 5 a giz. 
column letter by Julian Aronson on “The My. 
der of Mexican Teachers.” Less than op 
column records the recent killings, maltreatmen; 
and expulsions of the teachers of state socialisy 
throughout Mexico; and this could be much e. 
larged by the multiplied and multiplying facts 
of such happenings. But, instead of supplying 
the true reasons or motives for such a lamentable 
condition and expounding the kind of education 
subjected to such treatment, your correspondent 
devotes pages to an utterly unhistorical account 
of education in Mexico, with frequent excursions 
into equally unhistorical slanders of the “medi- 
eval church.” The ignorance of one who write 
that “ignorance and obedience have always been 
the fundamental precepts of medieval church 
doctrine” should debar him from admission to 
an educational magazine. A glance at any 
standard encyclopedia would show him that the 
great universities of Europe were founded under 
church authority in medieval times and that their 
intellectual output in philosophy and law and 
literature has, like their by-products in church 
buildings and painting and sculpture, found no 
equal or rival in our day. Dr. J. J. Walsh’s re- 
views of the centuries from “first” to “nine- 
teenth” in the Encyclopedia Americana should 
enlighten him and his kind on the width and 
depth of the church’s contribution to human 
progress, and the same author’s “Thirteenth, the 
Greatest of Centuries,” would astonish him with 
the vastness of her educational activities at the 
end of the medieval period and their founde- 
tional relations to whatever is sound in our 
present civilization. 

The statement that “nobody has yet accused 
a Mexican bishop of trying to teach his flock 
the first letters of the alphabet” manifests a2 
equal ignorance or bias. The first Bishop of 
Mexico, Zumarraga, founded in 1553 the first 
university on this continent, leading Harvard by 
a century. It required mastery of an Indian 
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language for graduation, and it produced, with 
its supporting institutions, a series of native 
poets, dramatists, historians, jurists, scientists 
and journalists from the sixteenth to the eight- 
eenth century of an excellence that contempo- 
rary North America had nothing in that period 
to compare with. The same prelate had estab- 
lished for the Indian natives in 1534 Santa Cruz 
College, which specialized in Mexican languages 
and was but one of the many institutions that 
sent forth teachers, mayors and governors to 
expedite the missionaries’ progress. In faet, 
these missionaries specialized in establishing 
schools for every pueblo into which they gath- 
ered the semi-nomad natives, and these fed, and 
again received teachers from, the numerous uni- 
versities and secondary schools, the high char- 
acter of whose curriculum and output may be 
found in a documented brochure recently issued 
by Dr. Castaneda, of the University of Texas. 

One of the first missionary band of 1524, Fray 
Pedro de Gante, founded numerous and flourish- 
ing industrial schools, besides hospitals and 
asylums, and had over a thousand natives in his 
San Francisco Academy of Arts and Crafts and 
training school for native teachers, who ¢o- 
operated with the missionaries in bringing the 
arts and prineiples of Christian civilization to 
the tribes of Mexico in their own tongue. It is 
this that accounts for the rapid conversion of 
the warring and nomadie savages of Mexico to 
settled Christianity. The church was the center 
of every settlement; and, writes Victoriano 
Alvarez, “every monastery and church com- 
prised a school, a hospital and a library.” The 
authentic historian, Carlos Pereyra, adds: “To 
say monastery is to say school.” In his “Polit- 
ical Essay on New Spain,” Baron von Hum- 
boldt, the Prussian Protestant scientist, wrote in 
1510: “No city in the new world, not even those 
of the United States, ean exhibit such large and 
solid scientific institutions as the capital of 
Mexico”; and he found astonishing evidence of 
culture in the noble architecture that strewed the 
land and in a wider prevalence of literacy than 
elsewhere on this continent. 

What became of all these schools and institu- 
tions? The revolutionary “liberals” grabbed 
them for their own uses; and, as a recent trav- 
eler writes, “it is easy to account for the present 
illiteracy after seeing numerous buildings that 
once were schools in use as frowsy tenements or 
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lousy barracks, and all crumbling into ruin.” 
Archbishop Zumarraga’s Indian school of 1534 
is now a military prison and its chapel a ware- 
house; and his famous university was extin- 
guished in 1833 by the “Liberals,” who aue- 
tioned off its premises to wreckers. Of Pedro 
de Gante’s great Indian institutions covering 
many acres, the only trace is a street named 
Gante running through its site. The great 
Jesuit college of Saints Peter and Paul in 
Mexico City, founded in the sixteenth century, 
is now a public market. The like holds for the 
colleges and institutions and industrial mission 
schools of Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, ete., 
for high and low of both sexes, but mainly for 
the Indians, which have been concerted into bar- 
racks and tenements or residences for Com- 
munist autocrats; and seldom has anything re- 
placed them except the crude Communist rural 
schools projected by Calles and Cardenas. In 
the Federal District alone the “Reform” con- 
fisecated and auctioned off 414 properties whose 
rents supported schools and kindred institutions. 

Authentic information on how the revolu- 
tionists, for personal profit and power, have 
been for a century throwing back the Indians 
into illiteracy by destroying and plundering 
educational institutions throughout Mexico, ban- 
ishing and penalizing its educators and pro- 
scribing religion because it obstructed their 
monopoly of power and pelf, can be found by 
your readers with documented proof in the 
twenty-five-cent book, “No God Next Door,” 
published by the Hirten Company, New York. 
This also explains the violent reaction to the 
compulsory education projects of Calles and 
Cardenas. The Juarez code and laws of 1857 
had robbed the church of its schools and proper- 
ties and educational liberty; and what little re- 
mained was completely wiped out by the Car- 
ranza constitution in 1915. Then came the 
proclamation of Calles, June 20, 1934: “We 
must enter into consciences and take possession 
of them; the consciences of children and the 
consciences of youth, for youth and the child 
belong to the revolution: to the Colleetive State, 
and not to family nor home.” 

He had this put into the constitution by a 
positively atheizing amendment to Article III, 
which would utilize all teachings in all schools 
to eradicate-religion from all hearts. The mover 
deciared that God was a myth, and all education 
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must be used to eradicate it and its superstitions. 
This is being done under Cardenas with ferocious 
thoroughness. His teachers have to swear that 
they do not believe in God or religious super- 
stitions and that so they will teach. This they 
do, with sex teachings that are equally abhor- 
rent; and this and their occasional sex practices 
is why they have been hunted mercilessly out 
of their more atheizing and demoralizing schools 
throughout Mexico. The morning salutation of 
teacher and pupils is “No hay Dios” (There is 
no God), and a prescribed song begins and ends 
logically with the lines: 

Revolutionary scholars 

Restrain your noble impatience, 

You can now free your conscience 

From the bonds of religion. 


* * * * * 


If false and audacious dogma 
Affirms the existence of God, 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 

THE withdrawal of America from the Philip- 
pine Islands will bring to a close one of the 
most remarkable chapters in the history of colo- 
nial administration. An attempt was made to 
pacify and weld together a heterogeneous group 
of 10,000,000 backward people and to train them 
for the full responsibilities of modern democracy 
by means of sympathetic and enlightened edu- 
cation. From the first the American military 
governor put faith in efficient schools, “as a 
means calculated to pacify the people and ex- 
pedite the restoration of tranquillity”; he con- 
sidered it the first duty of the conquerors “to 
diffuse the elements of knowledge and of the 
English tongue.” Troops were sent out from 
Manila with orders to build schools wherever 
possible. Within a week of the American occu- 
pation such educational institutions as were 
already in existence in Manila were reopened, 
and before the initial revolt had finally died 

soldiers had started about 1,000 
Discipline was necessarily striet in 


down the 
schools. 


those early days, but the people welcomed their 
uniformed teachers with enthusiasm and ever 
since the demand for instruction has been greater 
than the supply. 

Noting the success of the policy the Governor- 
General sent to the United States for 500 trained 
In their zeal the Filipinos asked that 


teachers. 
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Declare with the voice of conscience 
That the only god is work. 


All schools that teach or tolerate religion ¢ 
any kind are specifically proscribed and th 
properties of their patrons subjected to jn. 
mediate confiscation. Nevertheless, the “Fathen 
of Families” carry on a system of clandestiz, 
Christian schools, and the attacks and seizure 
of these by Federal troops account for many of 
the killings narrated by your correspondent, 
An indignant Christian people are rising wp 
against atheizing and demoralizing and con. 
munizing under the pretext of educating. 

Does ScHoou AnD Society deem this, whether 
in Russia or Mexico or here, worthy of the name 
education? Can a system that forces the eradi. 
cation of the primal cause and of all Christian 
belief and principles be called education? 

MicuarEu Kenny, §. J. 


this number should be doubled. Six hundred 
arrived in August, 1901, and by the next year 
926 were at work. The first years were full of 
difficulty and hardship. Bandits still patrolled 
the outlying provinces; the only means of travel 
was by horseback along the mountain trails; and 
terrible outbreaks of cholera depleted the col- 
ony. Nevertheless by 1908 a complete system of 
education was in operation under the contro] of 
a Bureau of Education in Manila. In addition 
to the hundreds of primary and intermediate 
schools there were high schools in every province 
and a national university in the capital. The 
country was divided into 400 districts, each 
under the guidance of an experienced super- 
visor; 8,000 native teachers had been trained, 
and 600,000 children were under instruction. 
For two decades the bureau worked steadily 
towards its goal of providing instruction for 
every child of primary school age. To-day there 
is a school in every important village. The nun- 
ber of native teachers has been increased to 
27,000 and of scholars to 1,200,000. Some 30; F 
000 of these pupils are recruited from the Mo- | 
hammedan Moros in the south. The Moros— 
so-called by the early Spanish colonists who 
found in this new land the same religious an- ‘ 
tagonism as they had experienced in southern i 
Spain—are a warlike tribe requiring constant — 


surveillance. In 1913 it was decided to run the 
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risk of relaxing military control over them and 
extending educational facilities. The simple 
tandardized learning radiating from Manila has 
since done much to bind the Moros with the 
other racial elements into one cultural group. 

The main business of these schools is to teach 
the pupils to become literate in English. Ac- 
cordingly English is becoming the lingua franca 
of a country that would otherwise be a. babel of 
47 different dialects. On clear and original lines 
the Bureau of Education has formulated the 
minimum grammatical rules necessary for a 
foreigner to compose correct English and to 
recognize common errors. Though these lan- 
guage methods are still in an experimental stage, 
the results are startling. Almost one half of the 
population ean speak a form of English that is 
both intelligible and grammatical. The Amer- 
ican teachers have succeeded in training the 
Filipinos to give concise and accurate expres- 
sion to their thoughts. Here is an example. I 
met a young Filipino who told me that he had 
left school after one year of normal training. 
Asked why he did not continue the course, he re- 
plied, “Because I hadn’t the means.” A Chinese 
or Japanese student in similar circumstances 
would either have been extremely verbose or 
would have been unable to frame an intelligible 
answer, 

A further outcome of American education in 
the Philippines is that it has taught the people 
to know and cultivate their own country. Read- 
ine books have been so planned as to illustrate 
the natural life of the islands, their traditions 
and current history. Agricultural and technical 
schools have developed farming and craftsman- 
ship; and in every school instruction is given in 
what the Americans call industry and home eco- 
homies, civies, sanitation and social behavior. 
To health especially education has done great 
Before the establishment of the Amer- 
ican régime the Philippines were plagued by all 
manner of objectionable diseases, including yaws, 
beri-beri, leprosy and buboes. If the health 
department has been able to find treatment for 
these diseases, the schools have done much for 
their prevention. 

Unfortunately, America is leaving the field. 
Of over 900 teachers in 1902 barely 100 remain. 
This nucleus might be sufficient to uphold for a 
time the educational standard. But it is to be 
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feared that the removal of American sovereignty 
10 years hence will mean a loss of efficiency in 
both school management and the teaching of 
English. 

By the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by Con- 
gress in 1934 the Philippine Commonwealth, in- 
augurated last November, will serve under the 
American flag till July 4, 1946, when it will at- 
tain to the full status of an independent republic. 
In the interim America will control the financial, 
military and foreign policies of the islands, but 
will gradually remove the mutual trade privileges 
that have created such prosperity as the Philip- 
pines at present enjoy. Never has promise of 
independence been received with less enthusiasm. 
That the Filipinos are aware of their own un- 
readiness to shoulder the coming responsibilities 
has been recently shown, first by their intense 
disappointment at the departure of the High 
Commissioner, Mr. Frank Murphy, secondly by 
the formation of the Commonwealth Association 
Incorporated, whose object is to plead for an 
indefinite continuation of American protection. 
Indeed, though the inhabitants bear remarkable 
testimony to the thorough methods of their 
American teachers, the fact remains that only 
40 years ago they were a heterogeneous group 
of Malay tribes speaking 47 different dialects, 
living for the most part a primitive and illiterate 
existence, and lacking the background of culture 
that distinguishes their neighbors in China and 
Japan. American residents still remember the 
chaos when the Filipinos were granted virtual 
autonomy during Woodrow Wilson’s tenure of 
the Presidency. Health services were neglected ; 
small-pox, beri-beri and typhoid spread alarm- 
ingly; and the Philippine National Bank, il- 
legally transferring its reserves from New York, 
caused a depreciation in the currency and in- 
volved the Government in tremendous losses. 

Whether or not the Filipinos prove equal to 
the task of self-government, the removal of the 
American buttress may precipitate an economic 
collapse. Three fifths of Philippine trade come 
from the sugar industry, which, hitherto subsi- 
dized and exempt from import duty in the 
United States, has now been restricted by quota 
and will be subject to a full tariff in 1946. 
Sugar planters in the Philippines will then be 
foreed into competition with the Javanese, who 
have been compelled by an overstocked market 
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to halve their production and who ean, in any 
case, produce twice as much to the acre as the 
Filipinos. The resultant loss of wealth, besides 
lowering the standard of living, would make it 
impossible for the young Republic to finance the 
schemes of compulsory education, national de- 
fense and development of outlying provinces 
now under discussion. In an attempt to save 
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the situation Filipinos and Americans interested 
in their welfare have arranged a conference jn 
Washington to consider amendments to the ecom- 
mercial clauses of the Tydings-MeDuffie Act. 
At the same time Frank Murphy advocates the 
foundation of a Philippine Bureau in America 
to make the plight of the former colony better 
known.—Correspondent of the London Times, 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

WiTH an attendance of some 200 members, 
representing 125 institutions, the twenty-third 
annual meeting of the association, held at Rich- 
mond on December 28 and 29 in connection with 
the meetings of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, was marked by several impor- 
tant reports by special and standing committees, 
by the addresses of guest speakers and by a 
vigorous and intensive discussion of problems 
vital to the academic profession. In the annual 
report of the committee on academic freedom 
and tenure some decrease in the number of com- 
plaints was interpreted as a consequence of relief 
from the worst conditions of the depression, yet 
the need was emphasized for constant vigilance 
and statesmanlike treatment of the problems of 
freedom and tenure. Among other annual re- 
ports that of the committee on organization and 
conduct of local chapters, presented by the 
chairman, Professor G. H. Ryden, of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, showed expanding activity in 
many chapters and a gratifying increase in 
regional meetings. 

Two reports of unusual interest were those of 
the special committees on effect of depression 
and recovery on higher education and freedom 
of speech. The former, presented by Professor 
M. M. Willey, of the University of Minnesota, 
director of studies for the committee, was a sug- 
gestive summary of the new completed study to 
be published this spring by McGraw-Hill, and 
offered certain broad conclusions of social sig- 
nificance. The latter report, prepared by Pro- 
fessor A. O. Lovejoy and presented by President 
Carlson of the association, drew a sweeping 
indictment of teachers’ oath laws. 

At the two luncheons the speakers were, re- 


spectively, President F. W. Boatwright, of the 
University of Richmond, and President J. S. 
Bryan, of the College of William and Mary. The 
annual dinner was addressed by Dr. S. P. Dug- 
gan, of the Institute of International Eduea- 
tion, who presented an incisive analysis of “Free- 
dom, Peace and the Teacher,” emphasizing the 
limited area of the world in which freedom of 
thought and speech still prevail; and by Chan- 
cellor S. P. Capen, of the University of Buffalo, 
who made a frank appraisal of certain policies 
of the association. 

The report of the special committee on free- 
dom of speech is published in the January issue 
of the Bulletin of the association; other reports, 
as well as addresses delivered, will be printed in 
succeeding issues. 

The fourth session on Tuesday afternoon was 
an open forum in which problems of the profes- 
sion were discussed vigorously and constructively 
by a large number of members. 

Among the actions taken were the restoration 
of DePauw University to the eligible list and 
the passing by unanimous vote of the following 
resolution : 


WHEREAS, twenty-two states of the union have 
enacted statutes requiring teachers to take loyalty 
oaths, and whereas, there is continuing pressure for 
the enactment of such measures in other states; and 
whereas, loyalty oaths laws for teachers are futile 
in effecting the legitimate aims of such laws, that 
is, an understanding of and loyalty towards Ameri- 
ean ideals; and whereas, these laws can easily be 
used as an instrument to promote intolerance, re- 
strict our civil liberties and the freedom of teach- 
ing, and to accentuate propaganda against demo- 
cratic ideals; and whereas, these laws cast an unde- 
served aspersion on the integrity and loyalty of the 
teaching profession. 
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Be it Resolved, therefore, that our chapters and 
all citizens are urged to oppose the enactment of 
such laws, and to work for their repeal in states 
where such laws are already on the statute books. 


Members of the council to serve for three years 
were elected as follows: William R. Arthur, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; J. B. Bullitt, University of 
North Carolina; L. A. Doggett, Pennsylvania 
State College; D. G. Foster, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; A. N. Holcombe, Harvard University; 
Sidney Hook, New York University; Mark H. 
Ingraham, University of Wisconsin; Robert E. 
Mathews, Ohio State University; DR Seott, 
University of Missouri; S. Stephenson Smith, 
University of Oregon. The following officers 
continue to serve for the current year: A. J. 
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Carlson, University of Chieago, president; 
Louise Pound, University of Nebraska, vice- 
president; S. H. Slichter, Harvard University, 
vice-president ; Ralph E. Himstead, Washington 
office, general secretary; Florence P. Lewis, 
Goucher College, treasurer; H. W. Tyler, Wash- 
ington office, editor. 

The new chairman of the committee on aca- 
demic freedom and tenure is Professor W. T. 
Laprade, of Duke University, sueceeding Pro- 
fessor Carl Wittke, of Ohio State University. 

General Secretary R. E. Himstead reported a 
gain of over 600 members during 1936, which 
brings the total to 13,400, distributed among 511 
institutions with 267 local chapters. 

R. E. Himsteap, 
General Secretary 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PREDICTION OF SCHOLARSHIP 
IN THE COLLEGE OF LETTERS 
AND SCIENCE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
I 
Tur purpose of this study is to evaluate 
various factors which may be used for forecast- 

ing scholarship in eolleges of liberal arts. 

Four different measurements are available at 
the present time on the great majority of stu- 
dents entering the University of Wisconsin. 
These measurements are: 


A 


A = Rank in high-school graduating class expressed 
in centiles, 

B=College centile rank on the American Council 
Psychological Examination administered dur- 
ing freshman week on the campus. 

C = College centile rank on the Henmon-Nelson Test 
of Mental Ability, High-school Examination, 
administered in the senior year in high school. 

)=Centile rank on the Cooperative English Test, 

Series I (Part I, only, and before revision), 

administered during freshman week. 


Data were secured for 618 letters and science 
lreshmen entering the university in the fall of 
1933. Also, as a further check, grade point 
averages were predicted for 786 letters and 
science freshmen entering the university in the 
fall of 1934 and compared with their obtained 


grade point averages. 





The analysis will be made by computing the 
standard errors of estimate from the various cor- 
relations and comparing these with the standard 
deviation of the grade point averages. 

This method of analysis was used because fre- 
quently a relatively high coefficient of correla- 
tion distracts one’s attention from the fact that 
there is still a large degree of variability so far 
as individual prediction is concerned. 

Letting x= the grade point average, the 
standard deviation of x for the 1933 group is 
.87 grade points. This, then, serves as a stand- 
ard of reference. Any measure or combination 
of measures which reduces this variability to any 
significant extent is, of course, desirable. 

The standard errors of estimates derived from 
the zero order correlations are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 





Per cent. 
reduction 





Variable Symbol from 
Oy = 8 
High-school 
centile ranks A ry,=+.60 oy ,=.69 21 
American Council 
’ Te Ce iles ry 9 
college centiles B ryp,=+-58 oy ,=.70 20 


Henmon-Nelson 

college centiles C ry,g=+.48 oy ,=.76 13 
Coop. English 

test centiles D rypj=+-54 oy yp=.73 16 


By utilizing our knowledge of any one of 
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these four factors alone we may reduce the aver- 
age of variability in G.P.A. over 13 per cent.; 
i.e., we may estimate G.P.A.’s at least 13 per 
cent. better than chance. Furthermore, we note 
that the rank in H.S. class is the best single 
measure and the Henmon-Nelson test centiles 
decrease the variability the least. 

The next step in the analysis was to discover 
the effect of various combinations of these 
variables. The results for combinations of three 
variables are given in Table 2. 











TABLE 2 
Per cent. 
reduction 
rom 
oy =.87 
Ry ap =+-69 Cx ap = -62 29 
Rx ac =+ -66 Cx ag = -65 25 
Ry ap =+ -65 Sx ap = -65 25 
x.pp =+ -62 ox pp = -68 22 
Ry op = + -59 Ox cp =-t0 20 
x.cp =+-58 Cx cp=-70 20 





We note that any combination containing (A) 
high-school centiles rank is more effective than 
any other combination of three variables. Al- 
though the standard error of estimate for the 
AB combination is smallest, nevertheless, the AC 
and AD combinations yield only slightly larger 
standard errors of estimate. The combinations 
containing CB and CD do not reduce the varia- 
bility as much as A alone, and the BD reduction 
over A alone is negligible. 

The standard errors of estimates for combina- 
tions of more than three variables and contain- 
ing A are given in Table 3. 











TABLE 3 
Per cent. 
reduction 
from 
oy = .87 
Ry azo =+ -69 Cx anc =-62 29 
Ry app =+-70 Cx app =-62 29 
Ry acy =+ -67 Sx scp =-64 27 
Ry ancy =+ -70 Sx ancy = -62 29 





Adding one or two more variables has not 
reduced the variability over that obtained for the 
AB combination alone. It appears that we have 
reached a limit in reducing the error of estimate 
by using the available measures and that for 
practical purposes a combination of two inde- 
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pendent variables is as desirable as combinations 
containing more variables. 

The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability 
has been used since 1932-1933 in the Wisconsin 
state-wide testing program. There were certain 
advantages which favored the selection of this 
test. These advantages pertained to savings in 
amount of time needed for the administration 
and scoring of the test and cost. If, however, 
the Henmon-Nelson test was shown to be mark- 
edly less efficient in predicting scholarship, then 
it would be wise to substitute another test. 

It has already been noted that the standard 
errors of estimate are approximately the same 
when either one of the three tests is used with 
high-school centile rank. 

To answer this question more precisely the 
grade point averages were predicted by two dif- 
ferent equations for 786 letters and science 
freshmen entering the University of Wisconsin 
in the fall of 1934. These equations were de- 
rived from the correlations for the 1933 group. 

One of the equations includes the centile rank 
in the high-school class (A) and the college cen- 
tile on the Henmon-Nelson Test (C). The other 
equation includes the centile rank in the high- 
school class (A) and the college centile on the 
American Council Psychological Examination 
(B). 

The equations are as follows: 


X=1.6523A + .9278C -.4369 
X = 1.4630A + 1.4118B — .6756 


After these predictions had been made, the 
grade point averages for the fall semester of 
1934 were obtained from the registrar’s office and 
comparisons were made. 

The coefficient of correlation between obtained 
grade point average and the predicted grade 
point average when the Henmon-Nelson centiles 
are used is + .63 and the corresponding coefficient 
for the American Council centiles is + .66. The 
difference between these coefficients is not statis- 
tically significant. 

Since, however, predictions are usually used 
for the extreme cases it is desirable to determine 
whether or not there is a significant difference 
between the two formulae in discriminating the 
extremes. We shall consider the lower extreme 
first. 

A barely satisfactory grade point average at 
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University of Wisconsin is 1.0. The stand- 
of estimate when we use the Henmon- 
4 Nelson test is .65. Inspecting the predictions 
for the 1934 group we find that 10 per cent. were 
predicted to obtain G.P.A.’s below .35 which is 
one standard error of estimate below 1.00. Of 
10 per cent. of the total we find that 83 per 
actually did obtain G.P.A.’s of less than 


tne 


ard er! 


this 


eent. 


1.00 in the fall semester of 1934, 16 per cent. 
obtained an average between 1.00 and 1.50, only 
1 per cent. between 1.50 and 2.00, and none 


above 2.00. 

The standard error of estimate for the Ameri- 
can Council Test Formula is .62. 16 per cent. 
of the 1934 group were predicted to obtain aver- 
ages below .38. Of this 16 per cent. of the total, 
85 per cent. actually did obtain G.P.A.’s of less 
than 1.00, 13 per cent. between 1.00 and 1.50, 
| per cent. between 1.50 and 2.00, and 1 per cent. 
between 2.00 and 2.50. It is clear that, although 
a larger percentage of students are predicted to 
obtain a G.P.A. one standard error below 1.00 
by the formula utilizing the American Council 
Test, very little difference exists between the two 
ormulae in efficieney of discrimination. The 
following graph illustrates these data. 





we emcee | 


Obtained Grade Point Average 
Fia. 1 





Comparison of Efficiency of two formulae 
for predicting G.P.A.’s of less than 1.00 
Formula using H.-N. centiles 
-—-—-— Formula using Am.C. centiles 





Going to the upper extreme we find that 5 per 
cent. of the total 1934 group were predicted to 
obtain a 2.00 average or better when the Hen- 
mon-Nelson test formula was used, and 6 per 
cent. when the American Council test formula 
was used. In neither ease did any of these stu- 
dents obtain a grade point average of less than 
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1.00. Only 8 per cent. of the 5 per cent. obtained 
G.P.A.’s less than 1.50 for the Henmon-Nelson 
test formula and 8 per cent. of the 6 per cent. 
for the American Council test formula. 

The general conclusion is warranted that for 
practical purposes one test is as satisfactory as 
the other. 

II 


The Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability, 
High-school Examination, was first administered 
to sophomores in high schools on a state-wide 
basis in 1932-1933. Consequently, the first stu- 
dents entering the university who had been given 
this examination were members of the freshman 
class of 1935. The purpose of this study is to 
determine the predictive value of the Henmon- 
Nelson test when administered in the sophomore 
year in high school. Hence the following data 
were obtained on as many of the 1935 students 
as possible, namely, 455 letters and science fresh- 


men. 


A = Rank in high-school graduating class expressed 
in centiles. 

B=College centile rank on the American Council 
test administered during freshman week on 
the campus. 

C= College centile rank on the Henmon-Nelson test 
administered in the senior year in high 
school. 

D=Centile rank on the Cooperative English test, 
Series I (Part I, only, and before revision), 
administered during freshman week. 

E = High-school centile rank on the Henmon-Nelson 
test given in the sophomore year of high 
school. 

F = Average of sophomore and senior centiles on the 
Henmon-Nelson tests. 

X=Grade point average for fall semester of 1935. 


The same method of analysis will be used in 
this section as in the preceding one, that is, com- 
parisons will be made of the standard errors of 
estimate and the standard deviation of the grade 
point averages. 

The standard deviation of grade point aver- 
ages for the group of students under considera- 
tion was .90, which is slightly greater than the 
1933 group. This figure, then, serves as our 
standard of reference in evaluating the available 
measures and combinations of measures. The 
zero order coefficients of correlation and the 
standard errors of estimate are given in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 TABLE 6 
Pee cent. Per cent, 
Variable Symbol — Se 
oz = 00 Ry.ano =+-72 Px-ano = -63 30 
———— Re “Ol Ox-acp = -64 28 
High-school R : =+.71 = .64 2 
centile ranks . A ry,=+.66 oy.,=.68 24 poe : °xX-acR : ” 
i ; a = Ryvanp =+-71 Cx-anp = -64 28 
American Council R a 4 ae 9 
college centiles B ry,=+.55 o,y.,=.76 15 xapp ~*~? oX-aph =: 28 
Henmon-Nelson Ry.anp = +-71 ox-anp = -64 28 
college centiles Ry.apsp = +-70 Sx-apyp = -64 28 
(senior year) C ryg=+.52 oy.p=.77 14 _ Cx.apy = -64 28 
Coop. English R me 2 = 63 3 
test centiles D ryp=+.53 Gy.p=.77 14 scbuisd ee . °xX-aBcD 7 = 
H. S. Soph. Ry-ancn =+-72 Cx-ance =-63 4 
Henmon-Nelson Ry-acpp =+-71 x-acpn = -64 28 
centiles E yp = + 45 ox-.p = .80 11 Ry.appp =+.71 Sx-aBDE = .64 28 
Average of Soph. Re.appyp @+-71 Cx-anpr = -64 28 
and Sr. centiles R..sacen +48 Cec nane oe 30 


on Henmon- 


Nelson tests Fo ryy,y=+.51 oy.p=.78 13 





These figures correspond rather closely with 
the comparable figures of the previous study, 
except that the American Council test is not 
quite as effective. Again we find that the best 
single variable for prediction of scholarship is 
the high-school centile rank (A) and the least 
Henmon-Nelson test  centiles, 
although the other tests are not much better. 

The results for combinations of three variables 
are given in Table 5. 


effective the 


TABLE 5 








Per cent. reduction 


rom 
ox = .90 
Ry ag ttl Ox.,c0 = 64 28 
tyeap=t-T1 ox.an = -O4 28 
Ry.ap = + -69 Ox, = -65 28 
Ry.agn = + -68 Cx.ap = -66 27 
Ry.ap=+-70 Ox.,y = 64 28 
Ry.cg = + -52 Oxy = 77 14 
tx.no = + -58 Ox-po =-74 18 
Ry .cp = + -58 Ox .cp = +73 19 
Ry ap = + -59 Oxenp = +73 19 
Ry.ng = + -56 ox-np 2-75 17 
Ry.pp = t+ -57 Cx.pp =-09 17 
Ry.ppz =+ -58 Cy.pp =-74 18 
Ry pp = + -57 Ox .py = 74 18 





As in the previous study, the combinations 
containing A (high-school centile rank) are more 
effective than any other combination. In fact, as 
previously noted, the combinations not contain- 
ing A do not predict X as well as A alone. 

The standard errors of estimate and the coeffi- 
cients of correlation for combinations of more 
than three variables and containing A are given 
in Table 6. 





We note, again, that adding variables of the 
sort we have available does not increase the 
accuracy significantly after a certain point. For 
practical purposes, A combined with any one o/ 
the other four variables is just as good for pre. 
dicting scholarship (X) as any of the higher 
combinations. 

In this connection the statement of Dr. Carl 
C. Bingham in the Educational Record (15, p. 
57, 1934), is particularly pertinent: “I think that 
everybody who has worked in this field is becon- 
ing tired of assuming that the criterion—the 
college—is infallible and that the sources of 
evidence derived from the school and the exami- 
nations are in error. In many subjects of 
instruction the methods of teaching and examin- 
ing in the college are so faulty that a perfect 
instrument of prediction could not correlate 
higher than .40 or .50 with the college result.” 

It is particularly interesting to note that E 
(centile rank on the Henmon-Nelson test given 
in the sophomore year in high school) results in 
practically as small an error of estimate when 
combined with A (centile rank in high-school 
graduating class) as the centile ranks on any of 
the other tests. 

The next step to be taken is, of course, to 
obtain an index of scholarship for the first two 
years in high school comparable to the rank in 
the graduating class. This, combined with the 
results of the sophomore tests, should provide 
more adequate means for guidance while the 
student is in high school. 

Lewis E. Drake 
V. A. C. Henmon 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924=2, | 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


FRONT SEATS AGAIN 

Tur tears shed here, January 2, over naughty 
teachers who chil) guest speakers at educational 
conventions by empty seats between the audience 
and the platform move psychologist Dr. Max 
Meyer, of Miami University, Florida, to this 
delicious comment. 

In the Educational Review you call for a 
reform coneerning the deplorable avoidance of 
front seats by teachers listening to a speaker at 
an educational convention. All attempts by 
numerous parties to bring about a reform, you 
state, have thus far been a total failure. I 
believe I can tell you how to do it. 

Let such meetings take place in rooms which 
are designed for them, instead of in rooms 
which are designed for theaters, that is, for 
Has any theater manager ever com- 
plained that he finds it hard to sell the first 
three rows of seats when a group of dancing 
girls or, to eliminate the sex argument, a famous 
conjurer gives a display on the stage? 

Now, do not eonelude rashly that I mean the 
speaker must make a show of himself. I mean 
no such thing. I mean simply that the archi- 
tectural design of the room should fit the psy- 
An inkling of that is 
found in your hint that “under the baleony they 
can spend the time in social visiting.” As you 
mean that, it would be an extreme case and a 
clear abuse; but it brings out the point that 
teachers or others, when they listen to a speaker 
who addresses them on problems of social soli- 
darity, must for proper mental suseeptibility 
have the reality of the social group impressed 
upon their eyes while their ears are impressed 
by the speaker. 


shows. 


chology of the audience. 


In a word, it is the manage- 
ment’s duty that they have a great number of 
‘heir fellows attending within their field of 
vision. The audience reacts to itself also, and 
not only to the speaker. Usually the loss would 
be small if the speaker would be entirely in- 
visible, replaced by a mere vibrating membrane 
made in the radio shop. 


The Greek theater should be the model of our 
ideal auditorium. The chorus did not perform 
before, but in the midst of the spectators, while 
the show was on the stage. Right there should 
be our speaker, in our midst. And as the Greek 
spectators (not mere auditors) reacted to the 
sight of the thousands around them, being moved 
by the song of the Greek chorus impressing them 
with the social meaning of the play performed 
by the actors, so our conventioners ought to have 
a chance to react to the sight of each other being 
moved by the speaker. 

But, you will retort, we have no such auditor- 
iums for our educational meetings. 

My answer is: So much the worse for our 
stiff-necked civilization ! 

Teachers and any other conventioners act 
normally, that is, in accordance with the men- 
tality of human beings, when they shun the 
social vacuum of a stage from which only a 
voice comes to their ears. Nothing comes to 
their eyes which their eyes are longing to see, 
no indication of the social reaction brought 
about by the speaker. Are they to be censured 
for behaving humanly? 

The problem can be solved by the architect in 
collaboration with the manufacturer of audi- 
torium seats, of which the frontal third should 
be turnable, each around its pivot, possibly then 
The 
tional meetings, the row of “distinguished edu- 
their 
Who 
But the speaker should be in the center 


clamped in position. “show” of educa- 


cators” and “educational leaders” with 
flower decorations—let it be on the stage! 
cares? 
aisle before, not on, the stage. Thus there will 
be no front seats at a conference. There should 
be only seats more central toward the speaker 
and others more peripheral. If the speaker has 
anything of a personality at all, the central seats 
would find favor with plenty of occupants, since 
the latter would have as a minimum nearly half 
the audience also within sight. That the speaker 


might be in profile or even slightly backviewed, 
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could do no harm when modern sound amplifiers 
are used. 
Some one, at Gettysburg, listened crouching 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


MUSIC 

A Gorgeous Music Book. Three enthusiasts! 
with the aid of many helpers are responsible for 
a beautifully illustrated collection of musical 
units: folk songs, melodies of many lands, Swed- 
ish, Russian, Polish, Slavish, Bulgarian, Spanish, 
French, English, Italian, Japanese, Chinese. 
Each has an interesting introduction and diree- 
tions for rendition. There are cowboy songs, 
selections from Stephen Foster, works of modern 
writers. There are essays on exploring the mate- 
rials of music. There are plays, pageants and 
festivals, an index, lists of musie records corre- 
lated with the selections given and a bibliogra- 
phy. 

It is an admirable introduction to musical eul- 
ture and is well suited to junior and senior high 
schools. 


Black Music.2 Lead Belly sang his way to 
pardon in the Texas and Louisiana peniten- 
tiaries. Since he was a baby he has made music. 
He is the king of the twelve-string guitar. In 
him you have the background of jazz, the his- 
tory of popular and folk music among southern 
Negroes. His blues, his ballads, his work-songs 
sum up the observations, attitudes and opinions 
of a large part of the southern Negro popu- 
lation. 

This is the book of Lead Belly—a creative 
genius among Negro folk-artists. His story is 
told here in terms of tunes, texts and guitar 
accompaniments. It contains biographical ma- 
terial and annotation of the songs in his own 
words. 

John A. Lomax, compiler of “Cowboy Songs, 
and Other Frontier Ballads and Folk Songs,” 
ete., brought Lead Belly to New York from the 


1 Osbourne McConathy, John W. Beattie, Rus- 
sell V. Morgan, ‘‘ Music Highways and Byways.’’ 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York. 252 pp. 
$1.48. 

2John A. Lomax, Alan Lomax, ‘‘Negro Folk 
Songs as Sung by Lead Belly.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


242 pp. $3.50. 
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under the speaker beneath the platform 9, 
which Lineoln stood, and had the experience of 
his life. He could see the audience. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


South, after the Negro had sung his way out 
of prison, and has worked with him compiling 
and editing the songs. 

The book contains the story of this Negro and 
a large number of the folk songs sung by him, 
reels, work songs, hollers, blues, ballads and 
miscellaneous pieces. A specimen of these js 
the “Wreck of the Titanic,” relating how Cap. 
tain Smith refused to take a black man on 
board: “I ain’ haulin’ no coal.” 


De Titanic 
Captain Smith, when he got his load, 
Might ’a’ heared him holl’in’, “All aboa’d!” 
Cryin’, “Fare thee, Titanic, fare thee well!” 
Jack Johnson wanted to get on boa’d; 
Captain Smith hollered, “I ain’ haulin’ no coal.” 
It was midnight on the sea, 
Band playin’, “Nearer My God To Thee.” 
Titanie was sinking down, 
Had them lifeboats aroun’. 
Had them lifeboats aroun’, 
Savin’ the women, lettin’ the men go down. 
When the women got out on the land, 
Cryin’ “Lawd, have merey on my man.” 
Jack Johnson hear the mighty shock, 
Might ’a’ seen the black rascal doin’ the’ Eagle 
Rock. 
Black man oughta shout for joy, 
Never lost a girl or either a boy. 
Cryin’, “Fare thee, Titanic, fare thee well.” 


HEALTH AND SPORTS 

We Draw the Bow. A text for students and 
teachers which covers the fundamentals of target 
archery has been published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company.® 

Author Keasey holds the shooting record of 
two successive championships, ’35, ’36, in the 
national archery tournament. He credits the 
victory to the “relaxed method.” The book fol- 


8 Natalie Reichart, Gilman Keasey, ‘‘ Modern 
Methods in Archery.’’ A.S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. 145 pp. 67 illustrations. $1.50. 
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is principle of freedom from tension and 
strain. The new method is easier to learn. The 
sport as here detailed involves such interesting 
thinking, provides such entertainment and so- 
ciability that there should be a movement for 
Jd folks’ archery clubs to get our grandparents 
away from the eard table and out of doors. 

This book may well serve as a model for a 
manual of any sort of skilled sport. 


lows th 


We are Taller. Dr. Rogers,* consultant in 
hygiene, United States Office of Education, has 
issued a short, decidedly readable pamphlet giv- 
ing a history of past and present studies in the 
crowth of school children. Dr. Rogers discusses 
social conditions as affecting growth, defective- 
ness, vision, life span, effects of stress and 
train. He asks whether, if school children are 
bigger and better in body than they were a 
century ago, are they relatively broader and 
brighter in mind? Unfortunately we have no 
figures from mental yardsticks or scales for 
comparison. The results of many studies in 
recent years, however, show clearly enough that 
on the average (with heavy emphasis on the 
word average) the brighter and more intelligent 
as measured by school progress and 
other tests, is larger and more nearly perfect 
than is his less brilliant fellow. 
Possibly, then, the school child and college stu- 
dent of to-day are, on the average, of larger 
mold mentally than were the school child and 
college student of Revolutionary days. How- 
ever, considering the educational advantages 
offered the scholar of to-day, we should shrink 
trom an actual comparison if it were possible. 

Leaving out the fact that education is usually 
compulsory (which complicates the situation) 
the child of to-day is probably exposed to con- 
ditions more conducive to mental development 
than were his ancestors and, on the whole, he 
attends a school which furnishes conditions more 
tavorable to health and to physical development 
the case a century since. However, 
the inerease in bodily dimensions, which has 
gone lorward, took place in spite of, rather than 
because, of schools. Pupils in private schools 
excel in physique those in public schools not 


student, 


pny sically 


than was 


on | James Frederick Rogers, ‘‘ Physique of School 
hildren, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ez pp. 5 eents. 
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because of better school conditions but because 
of better home conditions. We have little rea- 
son to be smug about the matter, for we could 
complain that the health of the child in both 
public and private schools is seldom given the 
consideration we think it deserves. Practice 
lags behind knowledge as it did centuries ago 
and the fact that school attendance has been 
made compulsory for many years makes any 
such lag the more regrettable. However, we are 


progressing. 


The Community Playground. The National 
Recreation Association offers an up-to-date book 
for equipment and administration of play- 
grounds.5 It treats of the function of play- 
grounds, their layout and equipment, supplies, 
maintenance, workers, leadership, planning of 
activities, seasons, problems, safety, conduct 
and so on. It is based on contributions of 
hundreds of experienced directors but coordi- 
nated into a systematic presentation equipped 
with programs, forums and administrative 
records. It is an excellent specimen of good 
bookmaking. 


Science for Young Readers. Scott, Foresman 
and Company continue their Curriculum-Foun- 
dation Series with a third supplementary reader® 
centering on stories of animals, plants, geogra- 
phy and physiology. The print and illustra- 
tions are distinctly attractive. It is based on a 
study of the interest and comprehension of third 
school grade pupils. It is supplied with notes 
to aid the teacher. 


GUIDANCE AND VOCATION 


Follow-Up. An example of continuous criti- 
cal self-examination of an institution is the study 
by Elliott and Hockema.? The study is espe- 
cially timely in these days of upset and may 
serve as a model for those concerned with the 
careers of American youth trained in higher 
institutions. “How did you get your first job?” 


5George D. Butler, Editor, ‘‘Playgrounds.’’ 
A. 8. Barnes, New York. 402 pp. $3.00. 

6 Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Harriet M. Fogg, Ger- 
trude Crampton, William 8S. Gray, ‘‘Science 
Stories, III.’’ Seott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. 256 pp. 76 cents. 

t Edward C. Elliott, Frank C. Hockema, ‘‘ Where 
They Go and What They Do.’’ Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 23 pp. Free while edition lasts. 
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is one of the searching questions asked and 
answered. More than two thirds of those gain- 
fully employed are engaged in occupations for 
which they were especially trained by their uni- 
versity, Purdue. There is a table of salary dis- 
tributions. The study shows beginning salaries 
to be higher than they were, an upward trend in 
increases and a shortening of the time necessary 
to obtain employment. 


Tron-Work for Adventure. A teacher of han- 
dicraft has selected and arranged passages from 
the charming autobiographical sketch written by 
an Englishman who “had the feel for iron.”® 
Stephenson wanted to work in iron. He founda 
picturesque blacksmith shop in the country in 
England and served apprenticeship shoeing 
horses and mending household utensils. The 
charm of a wrought-iron gate to a nearby estate 
got hold of him. A neighbor wanted a similar 
gate for his own place. Stephenson made one. 
Other persons commissioned him for similar 
work. He branched out into other wrought-iron 
activities. He secured a piece of land on a high- 
way frequented by well-to-do persons going to 
Trade increased until he 
could hire a staff of assistants. The rich and 
the great patronized him. The simple story is 
told with real fascination involving especially 
the proper treatment of iron, the proper use of 
tools, the proper function of design, ete. The 
pictures of brackets, grills and other ornamental 
iron work add interest to the story. 


and from London. 


Shop Allurement. A winsome work for 
schools comes from the makers of distinctive 
texts, the Manual-Arts Publishers of Peoria.® 
The book applies a creative method in teaching 
toy-making. Instead of furnishing the pupil 
with a full-sized pattern for working and draw- 
ing, it recommends that the teacher suggest 
ideas, forms, construction, materials and tools, 
and encourage the boy and girl to make their 
own working drawing. The aim of this method 
is to secure educational results rather than effi- 
cient toys. Workmanlike perfection is desirable 

8 A. F. Collins, Editor, ‘‘Stephenson’s ‘Din of a 
Smithy.’ ’’ University Press, Cambridge, England. 
Maemillan Company, New York. 112 pp. $1.32. 

® Winifred M. Horton, M. McLeish, ‘‘ Wooden 


Toy-Making.’’ Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 57 
pp. $1.75. 
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enough in itself, but it is not the proper goal of 
educational effort. Efficiency belongs quite 
rightly to the world of commerce. But the ain 
of education is to teach people how to learn 
throughout life and to bring out and develop jy 
themselves those qualities which pertain both 
to racial inheritance and to individual ability, 
The teacher must work as the child does, striving 
after an idea of his own; otherwise he will never 
understand the creative side of the child’s mind, 
Education is not a reproducing machine. Good 
workmanship will come where enthusiasm wil! 
be kindled and vision developed. But it is not 
the prime objective. 

The authors who have planned the toy-making 
experiments of this book have in mind definite 
ideas about artistic possibilities. The toys are 
exceedingly simple to achieve. They aim to 
realize the actuality of form instead of being 
content with work with flat pieces of wood. As 
to color, keep it bright. A toy is a gay thing. 
It can afford to be fantastic. 

The text covers equipment and materials, toys 
made with all tools, toys with slight shaping, 
toys designed, toys with simple movement, 
wheeled and complicated projects. 


For the Teachers of Typewriting. There are 
more pupils pursuing typewriting in schools 
than are enrolled in any other business subject. 
Large numbers of these are taking typewriting 
for personal rather than vocational uses. The 
movement may continue until every secondary 
school student will be expected to take some 
typing even as every elementary school pupil 
is enrolled in penmanship classes. More and 
more the methods of teaching this subject are 
being corrected and refined. There is already 
an extensive literature upon it, much of which 
is difficult for the teacher to secure. More and 
more articles, books and investigations are being 
made in the typewriting field. New methods 
are championed and old procedures challenged. 
Two specialists’? in this field have prepared a 
text covering the influences which work toward 
more typewriting instruction, justification for 
teaching it in high schools, organization of 
classes, equipment and supplies, psychology of 
the subject, efficient practice, development of 

10 E. G. Blackstone, S. L. Smith, ‘‘ Improvement 


of Instruction in Typewriting.’? Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., New York. 551 pp. $3.50. 
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accuracy, lesson plans, speed, text-books, grades, 
tests, devices, error analysis, ete. The authors 
have gone through research studies in this field 
and have reported their own extensive experi- 
preparing an up-to-date comprehensive 
ouide. There is a valuable chapter on how to 
discover habitual errors, the causes of them and 
remedial treatment. The authors find teachers 
notably complacent toward whatever method 
appears to be in use in a particular class. The 
first step towards real satisfaction is a feeling of 
doubt regarding present conditions. There is 
much in this book that will jar satisfied teachers 
out of their contentment and lead toward a 
saving of time and effort. 


ence 1n | 


Jusiness-Teachers’ Symposium. The last Na- 
tional Conference on Business Education is 
covered by a collection of the contributions of 
those who participated. It treats of current 
misconceptions among business men and lay- 
men, of wastes resulting from poor business 
training, of problems of teaching, of progress 
in the schools, elementary, junior high, senior 
high and junior college. 


Classified-Job Book. The American Library 
Association has hooked up with the National 
Occupational Conference in preparation of a 
new and up-to-date list of information regard- 
The compilation is not made for 
any particular age level. It ineludes references 
useful to persons of all ages. The notations 
indicate whether a book is suitable for high- 


Ing jobs. 12 


school or college students. There are six hun- 
dred classified jobs with references to eight thou- 


sand books and pamphlets. Arts, trades, pro- 
fessions and manufacturing are all included. 
The largest number of pages is given to edu- 


Cation, 


What Work for Graduates? Thirteen chap- 
ters on vocational interests using the classifica- 
tion of the United States Census constitute a 
timely book by the University of Michigan dean 
of education and by the supervising director of 
Detroit publie schools.43 Teachers, say the au- 

11 Various, Svery- 
ri 126 pp. 

'? Willard E. Parker, ‘‘Books About Jobs.’’ 
yaaa Library Association, Chicago. 420 pp. 

'’ James B. Edmonson, Arthur Dondineau, ‘‘ Vo- 
cations through Problems.’? Maemillan Company, 
New York, 233 pp. 96 cents. 


‘*Business Education for 
University of Chicago Press. 
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thors, must find ways to stimulate pupils to do 
things that possess value in terms of civic train- 
ing. The text is based on problems. When a 
pupil works out something for himself it means 
more than when he reads about it. 

Pictures, charts and graphs are used exten- 
sively to supplement and reinforce the text. 
Each chapter is followed by “tests of what you 
have studied.” Choosing an occupation, pre- 
paring for it, occupations in various fields, se- 
curing employment, successful living, are some 
of the main themes considered. 


Human Engineering. Three members of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota’ offer a 
study in the techniques and tests applied to un- 
employed workers with the desire of advancing 
intelligent guidance. The book treats of the 
characters of workers both employed and out of 
jobs, of reeducation and training, of the fune- 
tion of education in occupational adjustment, 
of individual diagnosis and research. 


Coming Life work. A director of civies and 
vocations classes’® surveys the employment out- 
look for pupils in school. In a profusely and 
beautifully illustrated book she discusses various 
occupations and opportunities, training for life 
work, personal standards, correlation of oceupa- 
tions with suggestions in the course of study. 
She gives many valuable activities appertaining 
to the study of vocations. Her style is simple 
and well within the grasp of the average junior- 
high-school pupil. 


POLITICS 

Last Refuge of a Scoundrel. Public-Policy 
Pamphlet No. 21'° is a rich comment on the 
sentiment or sentimentality which was called 
patriotism in various periods of our national 
history. Professor of English, Perey Boynton, 
University of Chicago, has delved through our 
literature and history from colonial days to the 
present to determine what the patriots showed 
to be their ideals at the time. Civie views are 
one thing during military excitement and an- 

14 Donald G. Paterson, John G. Darley, Richard 
M. Elliott, ‘‘Men, Women and Jobs.’’ University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 145 pp. $1.50. 

15 Imogene Kean Giles, ‘‘Occupational Civies.’’ 
Maemillan Company, New York. 390 pp. $1.40. 

16 Perey H. Boynton, ‘‘Changing Ideas of 


American Patriotism.’’ University of Chicago 
Press. 31 pp. 25 cents. 
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other in times of peace. They fluctuate from 
depression to prosperity and back again. The 
political situation before 1800 produced a com- 
pound of international idealism, national smug- 
ness and a vague desire for the country’s good 
over which brooded the peace of God. Then 
came the manifest-destiny formula, including 
the assumption that providence was rocking the 
cradle of freedom and that the incumbent needed 
to do nothing more than to ery for the bottle. 
This comfortable presumption spread quickly, 
widely and permanently and for the better part 
of a century freed the average respectable 
American citizen from any sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. By Emerson’s time the country 
had distressingly respectable renegades. The 
Sage of Concord urged “send home everyone 
who is abroad lest they should find no country 
to return to. When it is lost it will be time 
enough for any who are luckless enough to 
remain alive to gather up their clothes and de- 
part to some state where freedom exists.” 

Whitman formulated the vague optimism and 
double irresponsibility of the average American 
citizen in the nineteenth century. 

After the Civil War came the regular suc- 
cession of post-war sordidness and corruption 
in the “return to normalcy”; and it was not 
until the 1890’s that the average American 
thought of his country as anything more than a 
residential district and the theme of Fourth of 
July oratory. Then came the conviction that 
patriotism was committed to the government in 
peace as well as in war; that the government 
was permanently committed to the existing eco- 
nomic order in general and in detail; and that 
the existing economic order enjoyed divine sanc- 


tion. This dogma found its champion in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He was a proud citizen in a 
land in which the economy was _ conserved 


against all foes by his own political party, and 
he was reinforced in his conviction by the con- 
servative pulpit and press. 

In the later change, zealous patriotism was 
at once for converting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Bill of Rights into seditious 
utterances; and organizations multiplied in be- 
half of “hundred-per-cent. Americanism,” all 
ostensibly founded for the promotion of posi- 
tive ends, all repressive in intention and many 


lawless in procedure. Through it all continues 
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the hope expressed in John Dewey’s “America, 
Civilization,” an inner tension in the go¢ig| 
order pulling upward from unofficial force 
In the people are the correctives for the ills they 
suffer. In the wide-spread over-self-criticism js 
a guarantee how trends in American life gy 
rising rather than falling. 

America has been forced back on the fine 
realities that money can not buy, learning 
through duress what prosperity could neve 
teach. Sadder and wiser, perhaps, but neither 
bitter nor hopeless, it still has the energy of 
youth which greets the future, confident in its 
own powers. That is the temper of the nation 
and the dominant temper of its literature to-day, 

This book is a sane corrective for the con- 
placent patriotism still current in school texts 
and derived from interests bent on preserving 
the advantage held by the commercial élite. 


The Practicing Politician. A student of poli- 
tics and psychology, Dr. Lasswell,’” professor 
of political science in the University of Chicago 
and accorded praise for brilliance, profundity 
and originality because of his previous “World 
Polities,” gives us an analysis of political power 
in America and in the world to-day. As “politi- 
cal élite” our civil rulers are analyzed. Their 
common trait is emphatic demand for deference. 
Political science must be the study of influence 
and the influential. Its values are deference, 
safety and income. The book discusses and ap- 
praises these values. It treats of the influence of 
symbols that blossom in inauguration addresses 
and change from time to time. Before the Civil 
War it was “the Union.” The bloody and con- 
tentious association of that word led to its prac- 
tical elimination from presidential rhetoric after 
the Civil War. “United States’ has been drop- 
ping out, replaced by “America” or “American.” 
Reference to the deity, “freedom,” “liberty,” 
“independence,” “economy,” “self-government,” 
are now in vogue. Washington referred to “the 
common past,” and after Franklin Pierce “our 
glorious past” was dully celebrated. “Our 
fathers,” “our forefathers,” “the framers,” “the 
founders,” “our heroes,” have seldom been left 


Only James Monroe and Grover Cleveland 
“Tntelli- 


out. 
omitted “confidence in the future.” 
17 Harold D. Lasswell, ‘‘ Politics, Who (ets 


What, When, How.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. 264 pp. $2.50. 
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gence of our people,” “our righteous people,” of economics, efficiency and security, the prob- 
“our great nation” have been common shibbo- lems of political organization and unity, urban 
leths. and rural life, American culture, industrial 
There is an illuminating appraisal of the civilization, the educational problem. The ques- 
value of violence and of the danger in practices tions and topics are admirably stiff and serious. 
| for reducing discontents. Fighters have often There is no playing with the subject. It is the 
> been devalued for long periods of time. The sort of manual requiring the most valuable sort 
accumulation of property has made the prestige of work by teacher and pupil. It is suitable 
of warriors often to dwindle. But specialists for the upper high-school classes and lower col- 
in violence obtain a new lease on life when crises __legiate grades. 
B arise. Every war and revolution leaves military HISTORY 
3 personages on pedestals, Washington, Jackson, Uncle Sam Afloat. The American Navy was 
@ Harrison, Taylor, Seott, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, o¢ born in 1776 when Commodore Hopkins 
' Hancock, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt. In with six ships sailed out of Philadelphia and 
® contrast to the influence of military men modern pay} Jones hoisted the flag. Historian Finger’s!® 
& industrialism has ereated a plutoeracy whose narrative goes back to the schooner Hannah of 
4 3 presence shows that the balance between sacrifice Marblehead, in which town is a tablet dedicated 
and reward has been notably disturbed. Once by the Secretary of the Navy declaring that 
more the destiny of the middle-income groups this yessel was the first American warship and 
is plain: it is the remoralization of society by was regularly commissioned for the Colonies 
changing its practices in regard to sacrifice and 4¢ North America by General-in-Chief George 
reward. However middle-income groups are to Washington. Aided by stirring pictures by 
influence national poliey on their own behalf, Henry Pitz, the book tells for young people a 
they must be nationally organized, eapable of stirring story of the exploits of American naval 


! 2 independent self-assertion. They must be rep- men from the days of the first seven schooners 
resented by a set of men who will not be misled j, 1775 through the world war to the present. 
B by the spokesmen of some big-business groups Here are the adventures of Captain Weeks 
3 who complain of “reds” when independent busi- ,nq Paul Jones, Bainbridge, a real maritime 
BE ness, professional and labor groups threaten to) yoy with France, the Barbary pirates, the 
a eurb monopolistie practices. British press gang, Old Ironsides, Perry’s and 
» ‘this book is a strong medicine. Macdonough’s victories, Porter’s strange adven- 
Troubles for Educators. Three students"? of ture in the Pacific, naval doings in the Civil 
sociology have prepared one of the most signifi- War, tte Hobson and the Santiago conquest, 
cant and forward-looking books. It is based the navy’s part in the world war and the coming 
on the great need of edueation for a new realism of the aeroplane. ae ' 
gained from the study of political problems con- Mr. Finger has the gift of animated enue 
fronting the country. A closer connection than tion. There is not a dull page in his book. 
ever before between the school and the com- English History of England. The authors? 
eae is imperative. A thorough understand- oF 9 new history of England are teachers of it 
> i community needs is demanded and a in Great Britain. It is written for pupils of 
nonnngy of the relation between the attitudes what corresponds to the junior and senior high 
or individuals and the needs of society. The  gehool in this country. It makes a sly dig at old- 


plan of the book is to present in different units time histories, “much unpalatable information 
4 short summary of a particular situation and jj] be found tabulated for easy reference in the 
th cha tant neater spp” Non ofthe hpi espe 
af civilisation and sesia} chiamemy, the: peeblene able. Quite the contrary. The interest in pre- 


Bsa GN 2 nl 


_— 19 Charles J. Finger, ‘‘Our Navy.’’ Houghton 
's William Withers, Agnes Snyder, Carlton Mifflin Company, Boston. 188 pp. $2.00. 


es 


Qualey, ‘‘Current Social Problems in their Rela- 20C, E. Carrington, J. Hampden Jackson, ‘‘A 
tion to Edueation.’’ Prentice-Hall, Inc., New History of England.’’ Cambridge University 
York. 302 pp. $2.80, Press, Macmillan Company, N. Y. 802 pp. $2.40. 
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historic Britain and its early ages is maintained 
by anecdotes, by stories that bring out the essen- 
tials. The treatment of American wars is bound 
to be especially interesting to our school people. 
The great Declaration’s assertion that it is the 
duty of men to rebel against a government which 
does not secure their rights “were borrowed from 
the French Twenty 
years later, after the French Revolution, the 


philosopher, Rousseau. 


world learned how dangerous these principles 
The specifie charges of the Declara- 
tion against King George, say these authors, 
unjust. Careful writers of 
school text-books have on their own investiga- 


might be.” 


were American 
tion reached the same conclusions and suffered 
Washington appears 
throughout as a patriot and a genius. A good 
piece of Franklin’s wit is quoted, “at a banquet 
which followed the treaty ending the American 
Revolution, the French minister proposed the 
health of King Louis, ‘Like the Sun in his 
splendor.’ The English envoy replied with the 
toast of King George, ‘Like the moon he rules 
the waves.’ Franklin in turn proposed the health 
of George Washington, ‘The Joshua who com- 


from telling the truth. 


manded the sun and moon to stand still and 
they obeyed him.’ ” 

You will raise your brows at the statement 
that Washington after five years of struggle at 
last established a Federal Constitution drawn 
up by his friend Alexander Hamilton. 

The War of 1812 is written down as a blunder 
by both the American and English governments. 
The British minister was willing to negotiate 
and had already given way to America on every 
point except the right to search American ships 
for deserters from the British navy. There was 
It ought never to have 
credit on either 
Nothing was settled about the right of 


no reason for the war. 
been begun. It reflects no 
nation. 
search, which is a cause of friction between 
The most 
creditable settlement was that of the Canadian 


America and England to this day. 


frontier, protected by no forts and no soldiers 
and where there has been peace for more than 
one hundred years. 

This book will be wanted for reference by the 
teacher of history in the junior and senior high 


schools. 


The H. W. Wilson 
Company, cataloguers plenipotentiary to Ameri- 


History Teachers’ Guide. 
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can teachers, are bringing out a Social-Science. 
Service Series. The first volume is a guide t) 
study materials for teachers in junior and genio, 
high schools, junior colleges and adult educatio, 
classes.2+_ Teachers of history, discarding the 
limitations of the text-book, feel the need of , 
guide to the most useful and accessible materials 
The authors of this book, using long experience 
of study and use, furnish a list of pamphlets, 
bibliographies, magazines and primary sour 
material recommended because of dependability 
and reasonableness of cost. The book is indexed 
by subject; the titles of volumes and magazines 
are followed in each case by a summary ani 
appraisal. 


For Quick Freshening of Your History 
Memory. Two New-York-City teachers of his. 
tory have prepared a condensed story of modern 
times.” The book is concise but complete, writ- 
ten in clear simple language. It is designed to 
meet the requirements of the best private and 
public schools. It is illustrated with drawings, 
charts, graphs and maps. It puts special en- 
phasis on current events, it is composed to meet 
the requirements of the New York State Board 
of Regents and of the College Entrance Board. 
It is constructed on the unit plan with attention 
to cultural progress. Examination questions o! 
the Regents and College Board and of questions 
set in different high schools are found at the 
end of each chapter designed as an aid in review 
as drill material and as a stimulant for inde- 
pendent thinking. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Biography as Character Training. To ex- 
amine five hundred biographies issued since 
“Plutarch’s Lives” and to select from them 
accounts that will represent a high grade ot 
literature and will interest children of the junior 
and senior high schools is the task that Dr. 
Starbuck,?* specialist in character research, has 


21 Mary E. Townsend, Alice G. Stewart, ‘‘ Guides 
to Study Material for Teachers.’? H. W. Wilson 
Company, 960 University Avenue, New York. 113 
pp. 75 cents. ; 

22 J. O. Loretan, J. H. Landman, ‘‘ Modern His- 
tory Review Book.’’? Globe Book Company, 17° 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 296 pp. 67 cents. 

23 Edwin Diller Starbuck and staff, ‘‘The High 
Trail.’’ 340 pp.; ‘‘Actions Speak.’’ 340 pp.;_ 


‘Real Persons.’? 340 pp. 96 cents each. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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compiled with the aid of a large staff of as- 
stants. Every teacher knows that the biogra- 
phies school boys and girls are interested in are 
those of football and other athletic heroes and 
of moving picture celebrities. The difficulty of 
competing with such attractions is evident to 
every teacher, but the present series of reading 
hooks notably stand up to the obligation. Such 
titles as “A Modern Buceaneer,” “Physician to 
the World,” “Vietorious Defeat,” “Adventures 
in the Gobi Desert,” “Man of Action,” “Boots 
and Saddles,” “The White-House Gang,” ete., 
indicate the variety of interests represented. 
Lindbergh, Kipling, Barrie, Grant, Edison, 
Byrd, Will Rogers and others appear in short 
sketehes. Each volume has a special list of addi- 
tional biographies. The extracts are graded for 
reading difficulty and have been tested for their 
appeal to adolescent interest. The persons rep- 
resented here have a sound philosophy of life. 

Dr. Starbuck is well known as professor of 
philosophy and director of the Institute of Char- 
acter Research at the University of Southern 
California. He has been working at character 
education for many years. He won a $20,000 
award for the best statement of methods of 
character training in publie schools. He estab- 
lished the institute of character research at the 
University of Iowa, which in 1930 was trans- 
ferred to its present center at the University 
of Southern California. 


RELIGION 


Religion for the Unhappy.** Dr. Link, as a 
practising psychologist, has advised hundreds of 
people in their quest for happiness. He advises 
his patients to use their heads less and their feet 
more. He has written this lively book for the 
purpose of developing personality and poise. 
Dr. Link drifted out of religious thought when in 
college, but his work with the unfortunate led 
him to conelude that religion furnishes a needed 
want. “Whereas other sciences have emasculated 
religion, psychology is rapidly vindicating it with 
experimental proofs.” The author ranges in the 
pursuit of happiness through games, sports, 
entertainments, sociability, love and marriage, 
social planning and the abundant life. Religion 


**Henry C. Link, ‘‘The Return to Religion.’’ 
Macmillan Company, New York. 181 pp. $1.75. 
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to him is belief in God as the Supreme Being, 
belief in a divine moral order, expressed in the 
ten commandments, in the writings of Christ 
and in the acceptance of the church as the chief, 
even though imperfect, vehicle of religious truths 
that are greater than science and of values that 
are higher than reason. Dr. Link has no very 
high regard for the education engaging most of 
the school people. Education, he believes, while 
it helps cultivate many desirable and extrovert- 
ing habits, is essentially a period of absorption. 
The habits it cultivates most are the habits of 
listening, reading and studying. The longer this 
process continues, the more these habits of ab- 
sorption become fixed and elaborated. As the 
habits of absorption are elaborated by high 
school, college, postgraduate and extension 
courses, the habits of production are often cur- 
tailed or deferred. Increasingly the individual 
is prepared to learn more, to read more, to listen 
more and to do less. 


SCIENCE 


In the Laboratory. A book for pupils’ work 
in chemistry comes from Professor Black,?® 


formerly science master at the Roxbury Latin 
School, now in the faculty of science, Harvard 


University. It is composed with intent to 
arouse the student’s enthusiasm for finding 
things out by experiment. It has ninety ex- 
periments, illustrated with drawings explaining 
the apparatus and procedure. There are hints 
on laboratory manipulation, how to keep labora- 
tory notes, how to make diagrams for the note- 
book, needed tables, rules, a list of laboratory 
supplies. Paralleling the cloth edition is one, 
paper-bound, with 232 pages of larger size, 
with provision of blank spaces for answers. 
This edition is furnished at the same price as is 
the other. 


Only God Can Make One. When you reach 
the age of retirement and must, for health’s 
sake, take a daily walk of an hour, you will 
regret that the studies they made you take in 
school failed to acquaint you with the distine- 
tive beauties of different trees. To many, a tree 
of whatever kind is a tree and no more. Dr. 
Cross’s beautiful book” is a tribute of affection. 

25 Newton Henry Black, ‘‘New Laboratory Ex- 


periments in Practical Chemistry.’’ Macmillan 
Company. 193 pp. $1.20. 
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I was told in my boyhood of an old Greek up 
to whose window extended a bough of an olive 
tree. It was his habit to shake hands with it 
early every morning. When I recall that the 
largo was composed by Handel to the words of 
the greeting of Xerxes to a beautiful plane tree 
that he loved, it seems a pity that when this 
melody is sung it is to words that had nothing 
to do with its inspiration. Dr. Cross writes as 
a lover. He grieves at the neglect which lets 
our beautiful friends sicken and die. He pro- 
tests against their slaughters. He summarizes 
in detail the methods for their care. With de- 
scriptions and portraits he brings out the beauty 
of the white ash and the blue, the elms, the 
maples, nut-bearers, fruit trees, the evergreen 
family, oaks, flowering trees, willows and their 
kin, boxwoods, birches and odd lots. 

There are fascinating chapters on trees and 
roads, trees and erosion, and so on. 

If one has failed to note how fondly the paint- 
ers and poets have dealt with trees in putting 
beauty into art, Dr. Cross supplies the loss in 
numerous quotations at the headings of the 
chapters. It ought not to strain the point to 
assume that if these silent members of the great 
brotherhood have given the masters the thrill of 
exquisite beauty there must be a rich reward for 
whoever will learn to look and admire. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


Master of Prose. A new complete life of 
George Moore paints his rich and complex per- 
sonality.27, Mr. Hone is the authorized biog- 
rapher. He has had access to vital documents 
in the possession of Moore’s literary executor as 
well as to the papers preserved by the novelist’s 
brother. The author has used a multitude of 
private letters and reminiscences. The book is 
documented by references to every period of 
Moore’s life, as a problem pupil in a Catholic 
school, as an art student in Paris, as a friend 
of the livelier nobility. The author follows a 
trail through England, France and Ireland. 
Moore brought something new and delightful 
to the enrichment of English literature. His 





26P. G. Cross, ‘‘Our Friends the Trees.’’ E. 
P. Dutton and Company, New York. 
$5.00. 

27 Joseph Hone, ‘‘ Life of George Moore.’’ 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


334 pp. 


The 
515 pp. $5.00. 
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creations are prose epics. His writings ay 
fully conscious works of art carefully calculate 
in every sentence as is “Paradise Lost” in every 
line. He has often been accused of mannerej 
artificiality or of false simplicity. But he rp. 
vealed in his mature works a genius which js of 
a classical order. Without Latin or Greek hy 
turned to Longinus and the Periclean Age. fy 
remarked “I am without learning as the ancients 
were, but I have their eyes.” He refused t 
allow emotion to break the mould of his art and 
of his consistent striving after perfection of 
form. 

Critiques of “The Brook Kerith,” “Memoirs 
of My Dead Life,” “Story-Teller’s Holiday,” 
“Esther Waters” and other notable works en. 
liven the book. 


For Appreciation of Literature. Scott, 
Foresman and Company’s second book in their 
Life Reading Series maintains the high grade 
of their first volume.28 There are to be four 
books in this series, providing an organized 
course in literature for high schools. The series 
focuses attention on the meanings and messages 
of poems, stories, dramas and essays. It gath- 
ers abundant selections of high literary quality 
and arranges them in such a way as to render 
them continuously significant and enjoyable. 
Its choice of material is based on the interests 
and capacities of the pupil. Of the four edi- 
tors, two are directors of English in high schools 
and two are professors of literature. Prose fie- 
tion predominates, as it does with the reading 
public. Here are ten short stories. “Silas 
Marner” forms an introduction to the realistic 
novel. There are four one-act plays, two long 
comedies, mystery stories, picturesque tales, 
romantic episodes, adventures, explorations, 
scientific progress, social and industria] Amer- 
ica, essays and humor. 

It is extensively strengthened with topics for 
class discussion, suggestions for further read- 
ing, hints on how to read prose, poetry, et. 
The mechanical features of the book—priut, 
binding and pictures—are especially attractive. 


28 Dudley Miles, Clarence Stratton, Robert ©. 
Pooley, Edwin Greenlaw, ‘‘Literature and Life. 
II.’’ Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
624 pp. $1.92. 
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Intimate Talking. Wise and witty writer 
Wright? has made a book enlivened from ob- 
servation of good talkers and by means of analy- 
js and illustration put into the form of a prac- 
tical wuide for those who would improve their 
conversation. ‘Twenty-two cardinal virtues are 
in the good talks—information, sympathy, in- 


terest in life, dramatie sense, moderation, atten- 
tion, good humor, proportion, abstention from 
preaching, modesty, avoidance of argument, 
originality, broadmindedness, charity, generos- 
ity, consideration, good taste, flexibility, poise, 


enthusiasm, whimsieality, ability to get others 
to talk. Writer Wright lays down suggestions 
for the acquisition of these traits. His tabu- 
lated “Conversational Exercises” are rich and 
varied. His hints on repartee, conversational 
combats, constructive listening, telling a story 
and other phases of conversation are bright and 
stimulating. It is a prime book for high-school 
and for college libraries. 


Novelists’ Women. A new and unique study 
of literature is the result of studies in English 
fiction by the professor of English, University 
of California, and by a specialist in criticism 
of fiction.8® Beginning with Richardson’s 
“Pamela” as a type the authors have delved into 
almost forgotten novels of nearly three centuries 
and show how the heroines reflect prevailing 
morals and manners. Prudery, senti- 
mentality, old maids, social rebels, Victorianism 
and present-day feminine traits are presented 
with delicious humor and amazing extent of 
philosophie observation. The book is not only 
a fascinating history of changing society but a 
masterpiece of literary criticism. Sparing use 
of quotations from various novels discussed 
mark the book, but it culls the cream of literary 
absurdities and comments upon them with de- 
It is high up among the great 
books of the year. 


fashions, 


licious irony. 


New Readers. Ginn and Company offer a 
revision of the Children’s Own Readers, six 
books.*!. The eontents were secured by an ex- 


** Milton Wright, ‘‘The Art of Conversation.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 354 pp. 
$2 50 
_°°Robert Palfrey Utter, Gwendolyn Bridges 
Needham, ‘‘Pamela’s Daughters.’? The Macmil- 
‘an Company, New York. 512 pp. $3.50. 

‘Mary E. Pennell, Alice M. Cusack, ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Own Readers.’? Ginn and Company, New 
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tensive canvass of thousands of school children, 
who told what questions they would like best to 
have answered. These questions were answered 
in story form, printed in a trial book, together 
with other interesting selections. They were 
submitted to children north, south, east and west 
and opinions collected as to what stories were 
liked best and what were liked least. Each 
selection is preceded by motivating questions 
and followed by helps for study and enjoyment. 


Scott’s Classic. A teacher of English*? 
abridges and modernizes the standard romance, 
a continuous favorite in the common schools. 
The text is enlivened by pictures and fitted for 
classroom use by an extensive list of questions, 
chapter by chapter. A valuable review of the 
whole work is supplied by one hundred quota- 
tions headed “Who Spoke These Words?” 
There are bright “Ivanhoe Programs,” subjects 
for debates, directions for précis writing and 
scenes for dramatization. 


How Movie Plays are Prepared. Lorraine 
Noble, experienced in work in Hollywood, offers 
a decidedly interesting volume on the prepara- 
tion of stories for translation into films.** _ Lit- 
tle effort has been made to study the motion 
picture script as a form of contemporary writ- 
ing. High schools and colleges offer courses in 
journalism, the drama, the novel, the short 
story, and a few in writing for the radio. Gen- 
erally speaking, the motion-picture script has 
been ignored, although its importance as a mod- 
ern form of expression has greatly increased 
from year to year. 

The time is probably approaching when 
seript-writing will be taught in the educational 
institutions of the country, just as other evolv- 
ing literary forms have received attention. The 
motion picture is here to stay, and young people 
will learn the language of the sereen just as they 
copy the dress and the foibles of their screen 
idols. 

The increasing prestige of motion pictures is 





York. Book IV, 416 pp. 84 cents; Book V, 480 
pp. 88 cents; Book VI, 496 pp. 92 cents. Each 
volume has a work book costing 24 cents. 

382 Carolyn Pulcifer Timm, ‘‘Scott’s Ivanhoe.’’ 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 496 pp. 96 
cents. 

83 Lorraine Noble, ‘‘Four-Star  Scripts.’’ 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
New York. 392 pp. $1.50. 
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attracting to them well-known novelists, short- 
story writers, playwrights and journalists, who 
are evolving new forms of expression, bringing 
to their new work all the richness of their varied 
backgrounds. 

A high degree of skill is required to prepare 
an excellent script, a skill calling for the com- 
bination of the best writing technics of other 
professions to be blended with the peculiar in- 
tricacies of the motion picture itself and its 
photographie reproduction of action. 

The chapters are “Back of the Scenes in a 
Talking-Picture Script,’ “How Scripts are 
Written,” “Lady for a Day,’ “It Happened 
One Night,” “Litth Women,’ “The Story of 
Louis Pasteur.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Preparation for Examination in Spanish. 
The head of the Spanish department in the 
Thomas Jefferson High School in New York® 
has prepared a concise, well-printed text, a 
complete review of the essentials of Spanish 
grammar given in simple and concise form. It 
is planned especially for taking New York State 
Regents examinations or those of the College- 
Entrance Board. It is for use by students pre- 
paring for two, three or four years’ examination 
in Spanish. It has specimen examination ques- 
tions, vocabularies, Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish, the essentials of grammar and various 
exercises. 


Up in the Air. Two bright stories in easy 
French*® tell of, first, the adventures of two 
young aviators flying from Winnipeg to Daw- 
son; second, the exploits of two flyers in French 
Morocco. Exercises, questions and vocabulary 
fit the book for schoolroom use. Its print and 
binding are particularly attractive. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE 


What Teaching Was and Is. New York State 


Commissioner Graves*® has revised his “History 


34 Ruth A. Bahret, ‘‘Spanish in Action.’’ Globe 
Book Company, New York. 250 pp. 67 cents. 

35 Leon Lambry; A. C. Smith, Editors, ‘‘ His- 
toires d’Aviateurs.’’ The Macmillan Company, 


New York. 80 pp. 60 cents. 


86 Frank Pierrepont Graves, ‘‘A Student’s His- 
tory of Education. 
567 pp. 


?? Maemillan Company, New 


York. $2.50. 
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of Education,” centering upon schooling 4g ; 
is to-day in the light of its development. jj, 
purpose is to present education from the earlies 
times with emphasis upon those features which 
affect teaching to-day. 

In order that one may understand the presen; 
and know how to control it he must be familiar 
with its setting in the past, otherwise we are log 
in the labyrinth of present educational actiyj. 
ties. The history of education must play an 
important part in the preparation of teachers, 
Dr. Graves emphasizes the aims of various 
periods of history and the means taken to realize 
them, the spirit, ideals and preparation of teach- 
ers at various periods, the methods in use, con. 
tinued or discarded. More attention to Ameri- 
can doctrines is given in this revised text than 
in the former one. There are reading lists and 
questions. 


When a Parent Visits School. Among the 
publications issued by the Parent-Teachers 
Association there is one of especial interest to 
the public-school superintendent and principal. 
Many a school and teacher is still obsessed by 
the belief that the presence of a citizen in a 
classroom on an ordinary school day is a nui- 
sance. Mrs. Langworthy, president of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
knows this very well. In her tips to parents* 
she makes suggestions to visitors which ought 
to be read by every one in charge of a school 
and to be made clear to the teachers in it, for it 
goes without saying that reliance on public sup- 
port for schools unless the public is well treated 
by them is a shaky proposition. Here are some 
of the suggestions Mrs. Langworthy makes. 
The school visit, made because the parent wants 
to be conversant with the new methods of teach- 
ing, knowledge of the school building, of sani- 
tary conditions, of the personality of those in 
whose charge the child spends so large a part 
of his waking hours and of the general aim of 
the educational system should be a perfectly 
simple and natural process. 

There are certain technics for visiting which 
we should observe. The principal, if there is 


37 Mary L. Langworthy, ‘‘On Visiting Schools.” 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 3 pp. 
cent; 100, 50 cents; 1,000, $3.50. 
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ie school, stands in the place of host to 
if there is none, the teacher has the 
came function. This means that the courtesy 
jue to any host is due to him. This is true in 
ite of the often heard expression that the 
Those chosen to 


one in tl 


schools belong to the people. 


| manage this great plan are in authority, and 


disorder will prevail unless these rules of cour- 
tesy are kept. 

If there are methods that we don’t understand 
because they are different from those used when 
we were in school, they should not be referred 
to slightingly. There is always a reason for new 
methods in schools, just as we have reasons for 
new methods in hospitalization, in doctor’s, law- 
ver’s, business men’s offices or in the heating and 
refrigeration of our homes. 

If we are planning to invite the teacher to 
visit us in return, this may be a good time to 
do it, for a pleasant acquaintance that will last 
all through the year and beyond may be formed 
by this exchange of visits. We leave the build- 
ing as unobtrusively as possible, lingering long 
enough to get an idea of the playground or the 
athletic field where we and our children may 
have many exciting and pleasurable hours to- 
gether. One of the pleasantest parts of this 
first school visit will be talking it over with 
father at the evening meal, interesting him in 
going some day to do the same thing. 


If the parent discovers that the child is 
lagging in interest or is developing a dread of 
school, he knows it is time to discover the cause 


of it by personal interviews with the principal 
and teacher, who will be glad to talk over the 
trouble at any time in the privacy of the prin- 
cipal’s office but never in open meeting or before 
other children. 

The third reason for going to school—to criti- 
cize—is fraught with danger, because so few of 
us can criticize without prejudice and without 
4 sense of personal injury. It should never be 
done in one’s first visit, but only after other 
visits. It should be done “with fasting and 
prayer,” never hastily nor on hearsay from any- 
body. If we are, after such mental prepara- 
tion, still econvineed that there is something to be 
righted, then the method to be used is something 
like this: we telephone to the principal for an 
appointment when we ean be uninterrupted, 
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keep the appointment with meticulous punctual- 
ity, greet him with cordiality and then, without 
prejudice, lay the matter before him, giving the 
source of our information and asking what the 
possibilities are for the early correction of the 
wrong. Our minds must be open because, when 
we hear all sides of the question, we are quite 
likely to find that we were mistaken or that our 
informant was, and that there is nothing to be 
done but express appreciation of the principal’s 
willingness to set us straight and then depart. 

At this time it may be well to remind the prin- 
cipal that we understand the policies of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers to 
be that no lay members shall seek to interfere 
with the professional operation of the schools, 
but that it is a cooperative organization and, as 
such, we wish to learn all we can about the 
schools and the home and that we need his help 
in this. 

Other recent publications of the congress are 
an authoritative text on healthy children.3* It 
treats of the prenatal child, of infancy, of the 
school child, of adolescence, of food, of teeth and 
contagious diseases, it gives reference books and 
suggestions for study and discussion. 

A guide book on parent education is the work 
of Dr. Arlitt.2® This volume is concerned with 
the organization of study groups, of parents, 
leadership, programs and projects. Dr. Arlitt 
is also the author of a concise little volume*® 
concerned with homemaking, the family, plan- 
ning their management, the home as a cultural 
center and home education. 


Elementary Statistics. The scientific move- 
ment in education, which is well under way, is 
not at all a simple thing to understand. Scien- 
tific procedures in education and research are 
intimately related; each depends on the other. 
It seems obvious that research must be done 
largely in classroom situations and by classroom 
teachers associated, perhaps, with experts in 


38 ‘Healthy Children.’’ National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Washington, D. C. 32 pp. 
10 cents. 

39 Ada Hart Arlitt, ‘‘Parent Education Guide- 
book.’’ National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 1201 Sixteenth St., Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. 29 pp. 10 cents. 

40 Ada Hart Arlitt, ‘‘Our Homes.’’ National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 232 pp. 25 cents. 
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educational research, if any permanent effects 
on school organization, subject-matter and meth- 
ods are to be achieved for the benefit of educa- 
tion. Teachers, then, have a definite part to 
play in the development of the program of 
scientific education, in seeking problems and in 
doing something in their solution, even though 
it may be but little. The teachers’ research will 
not necessarily be on a new problem, and it may 
not be on a problem of great significanee for 
education generally. It may consist merely in 
studying the pupils more exactly as to their 
strengths, their talents, their interests, their 
abilities to persist, their characters and the 
other qualities involved in the make-up of chil- 
dren. The research is worth while only if it 
enriches the teacher’s capacities for classroom 
teaching. 

Even very elementary research demands the 
use of scientific methods and of the tools of 
research. Research demands facts, not beliefs, 
theories or even a philosophy, although each 
of these plays its part in the final consideration 
of the findings of research and of their applica- 
tion to practical problems. 

Schoolmaster Broom*? in this way calls atten- 
tion of common-school workers to changed de- 
He believes that statistics intended for 
beginners in educational research should be sim- 


mands. 


plified as much as possible, and that no unneces- 
sary formulas and techniques should be pre- 
sented ; and second, that such beginning students 
of statistics should be made to encounter some- 
thing of the philosophy of research and some- 
thing of the products of research involving the 
The work is intended 
as a guide both for classroom teachers and for 


use of statistical methods. 


students in teacher-training institutions. 

The developments of the past two deeades 
indicate that some knowledge of statistics has 
become an essential part of the professional 
equipment of the well-trained classroom teacher. 
The contents of this volume attempt only to pro- 
vide the minimum essentials of statistics, as in- 
dicated by current practices in reporting statisti- 
eal research in The 
presentation of the materials has been guided 


professional journals. 


41M. E. Broom, ‘‘ Educational Statisties for 
Beginning Students.’’ American Book Company, 
New York. 318 pp. $2.35 list, $1.80 net. 
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in part by the nature of students’ difficultig 
with the subject during the ten years the author 
taught statistics to undergraduates in a teacher, 
training institution. The book makes clear thy | 
functions of statistics, considers how mug 
should be used, how they are classified and what — 
the different forms are. There are tables mady _ 
up from current educational journals to shop — 
how important a knowledge of statistics ig, | 


Where Can the Schoolmaster Find Authorityt : 
To many a man upon this earth there cometh 
soon or late the need of sound factual informs. © 
tion as to the success or failure of an educational } 
procedure. Usually he wants help in a hurry 7 
before the next meeting of the Board of Educa — 
tion when he must defend or overthrow some 
proposal. He will be in the position of an 
attorney before a judge or jury. Few course 
in education give him any practice in this, one — 
of the most trying situations in a schoolman’s 
experience. The present-day executive is better 
off than we old fellows were thirty years ago, 
Under the direction of exacting professors stu 
dents have been held to thorough and untiring 
examinations of practices and problems of im 
portance. If your schoolman in 1900 was dis- 
tressed because of the scant material he needed, 
what is he now with 60,000 references in the last 
issue of the “Educational Index.” The Wilson 
Company presents a classified guide*® of more 
than 4,000 annotated works listed under author 
and subject in one alphabet. The compilers are 
in the front rank of authority on educational 
literature. Dr. Monroe is director of educa- 
tional research in the University of Illinois; Dr. 
Shores is director of the Library School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. The plan of the 
work emphasizes stress upon summaries inelud- 
ing brief reviews in a group of references and 
some synthesis of researches and discussions. 
The dictionary arrangement is a straight alpha- 
betical scheme with subjects, authors and cross 
references in one alphabet. This contributes 
towards quick finding. The book forms a refer- 
ence work of the encyclopedia type. 


42 Walter S. Monroe, Louis Shores, ‘‘Bibliog- 
raphies and Summaries in Education.’’ H. W. 
Wilson Company, 960 University Avenue, New 
York. 470 pp. $4.75. 


